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AN APPEAL. 


BY Ww. WwW. L. 
sy not live apart from thee, 
¥ ithout thee all life's beauty dies; 
Farth only holds one place for me, 
Leneath the glory of your eyes. 


W ithout thee life is one long sigh, 
In Darren sterile desert lone, 

ieneath a cold and gloomy sky, 
Where winds of desolation moan. 


y my life at your proud feet, 
“My very soul to you I give; 
fend down and kiss me, sweet, 
And let me in your fond love live. 


The Cedar’s Mystery. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
OO! | say, Jo! Where the dickens are 
} you, and why don’t you answer when 
¢F you're spoken to?” 
‘Hallo !” 
“Hallo, yourself! There you arein that 


hammock all the time, and here have I 


been 
your’ 
‘My dear boy, I can’t help that.” 


hunting all over the orchard for 
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from the sale after all uncle’s debts and | 


when Adeline wrote that she was left pen- 
niless, only a few sbillings being left over 


| funeral expenses were paid, mother could 


do no less than offer her a home.” 

“Ob, I dare say it’s all right!’’ said Jo, 
yawning. “1 suppose she’s a delicate 
white-faced Londoner. Poor little thing, 
she’)! soon get strong in our sweet country 
air! Isn’t it funny we've n-ver seen her?”’ 

“I wonder if sbe’ll be shy?’ queried 
Dick. 

At this moment the curtain of the French 


window behind them swayed slightly as it | 


fell over the band that had been holding 
it back, and a sarcastic smile overspread 


| the features of a young girl as she drew 


| muttered. 


back into the shade, 

“Shy of country louts like that!’ she 
“Just fancy that awk ward girl, 
in a tumbled bolland gown with a black 
bejt and a black ribbon at the throat by 
way of mourning, in Hyde Park!” Then, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, she con 
tinued, ‘‘It doesn’t matter much here what 
they are like; I dare say I can endure 
them until matters are arranged.”’ 

The thought seemed to bring an anxious 


| fear with it, and the girl turned to the 


mirror behind her and glanced at the face 


| she saw there, which bad visibly paled. 


“No, lsuppose you can’t; but that won’t | 


take 196 any cooler,” 


“Now you've found me, what do you | 


want?’ 
“How do you know I want anything?” 
“If you don’t, why did you bunt for 
te in the ore bard—eh, Dick ?”’ 

“Well, mother told me to say that she 
can't finish after all, and will you gather 
the roses and #ee to the vases for her like 
a good kid.” 

“Now, Dick, did mother say that?” 
“She said all but ‘kid’—she did indeed, 
Jo.” 
OL, I don’t doubt the rest, but I didn’t 
lelleve ip mother’s making use of slang!’’ 
“Well, are you going to get the roses?” 
“Of course I am !’’—and the tall, slight- 
‘y-buut, rather ungainly-looking gir! 
«wong berself out of the hammock and 
stretched her arms wearily above her 
head 
“You're tired,” remarked Dick. 

(f course lam! I’ve been ‘on the go,’ 
o Martha says, since six this morning.” 

| -an’t see the drift of it all,’”’ Dick ob 


versed, jeaning against the spreading 
(ecar under whose boughs the hammock 
aewuny. 

“orcan\. The place was as clean as a 


new 11D, as it always is; but mother has 
La! every corner turned out, as if Adeline 

) poke round witb a magnifying glass 
1 for dust. Then that new carpet in 
the *(are room wasn’t wanted, and I know 
¢Y Was saving the money for a warm 
“(@e inthe winter. If Adeline is to be 
(he Of the family, what is the use of up- 

0” the whole place tor hey ?”’ 

}ou see mother is so anxious that she 
so n't feel any difference.” 

“tes sure to feel the change if uncle 
“torgs Was so well off and kept so many 
“ervants as we were told.’”’ 

“That's why mother is so anxious, I 

4) pose. Sbe wants everything to be as 

c6 a possibje, so that Adeline sha’n’t 
ler and Witk wt too much.” 
“I will give worge didn’t trouble bis 
money, for the& father died.” 

“an g° awsy m; to do with it. We 

"uch deep aflection| be done by; and, 

endure the separatiaa 


: % 


“It can’t be for long,’’ shesaid. ‘I wish 
it were sately over.” 

Then she clencned her hands and, set- 
ting her teeth angrily, glared defiance at 
her own reflection. 

“You white-faced fool! You’re only a 
coward after all!’’ she almost hissed. 


“You will spoil everything with your) 


craven soul.” 

The color slowly returned to her face as 
she turned from the mirror and seated 
herself in an arm-chair, carefully arrang- 
ing her draperies as if it were her one ob- 
ject in life. 

Meanwhile Jo and Dick were poacefully 
gathering the roses. 

“She'll be here in two hours, She said 
the twelve o’clock train,’’ remarked Jo. 

Dick uttered a sound indicative of a 
sudden discovery. 

“Jo, although a train leaves London at 
12, another gets here at 6 minutes past. 
It’s an express, and about the quickest of 
the day. Ob, if she should have meant 
that !" 

Jo looked aghast at the speaker, and, 
catching up the basket, now haif full of 
roses, flitted across the lawn, tla through 
the open window, and stood with rough 
ened hair, flushed face, and tumbled at- 
tire, breathless and dismayed, in the pres- 
ence of a well-dressed young lady who 
rose languidly to greet ber. 

Jo was nonplussed for a moment; but 
her innate good feeling and breeding came 
to her aid, and, though painfully con- 
scious of all shortcomings in her personal 
appearance, she advanced at once with 
outstretched band. 

‘Adeline! It is Adeline, is it not? I 
am sorry no one met you! We did not 
expect you till two o’clock. Dick and | 
were going to the station to meet you. | 
hope you haven’t been bere long?” 

“Not many minutes. An old woman, 
one of your under servants, | suppose, ad- 
mitted me, and seemed quite alarmed to 
see me. She asked me to ‘step inside,’ 
and announced her intention of ‘telling 
the missus;’ but I have seen noone since.”’ 

Jo’s face fiushed, but her eyes never 
fell before the slightly satirical glance of 
ber cousin. 

‘‘] am afraid you have seen the whole 
staff,” she remarked grevely. ‘“Marthais 
our factotam. Won't you take aseat? I 
will tell mother.” 
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But at that moment Mrs. Greyson came 
into the room. She had hurriedly ex- 
changed ber morning wrapper for ber 
afternoon dress of black cashmere, with 
crape collar and cuffs, and came forward 
full of warm-hearted welcome to her dead 
husband’s niece. But the sight of the 
well-clad figure in its costly mourning 
made her hesitate for a moment. 

‘Ie it Adeline?” she inquired. 

“Yes, aunt Emily. Thank you so much 
for your kind invitation! You see I have 
availed myself of it;’’ and the new-comer 
held out a well-gloved hand and turned 
her cheek to receive the expected kiss. 

Ratber to her surprise, it was not given. 
Her hand was kindly pressed, but her 


usually warm-heated aunt was evidently | 


chilled, 

“Jo will show you your room, my dear. 
I dare say you will be giad to get your 
things off, and we will have dinner as 
800n a8 possible.’’ 

“Why didn’t you kiss her?” asked 
Dick, entering from the window, where 
he had been an unobserved spectator. 
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“Il sincerely hope you do not, I think 
goody people are utterly unendurabie,”’ 

“One can be good without being goody,"’ 
exclaimed Dick—‘and there are worse 
things than even goody people;” and he 
rose quietly and, picking up @ large straw 
bat that bad been lying beside him, saun- 
tered off into the orchard. 

Before long his sister joined him, and 
passed her hand within his arm, 

“So you couldn’t stand her, Jo?” he in- 
quired, 

‘She is leaning back and dosing, or pre- 
tending to doze. Oh, Dick, I do hope 
she'll marry soon!” 

‘Same here,” replied Dick laconically. 
‘Whom shall she marry ?”’ 

“Oh, 1 don’t know! We must try to 
put up with her because she’s poor; but 
her air of being used to everything so 
much better than the best we've got is 
most annoying. She evidently means to 
be waited upon and bave the best of every- 
thing.’’ 

“She won't mother’s chair to- 


have 


| morrow, I'll take good care of that.”’ 


‘*Was it because she bad too much cheek, | 


mother ?”” 

Mrs, Greyson looked at him doubtfully. 

“She's pretty,’’ she said at last. 

‘*Y es—she’s pretty,’’ echoed Dick. 

“And very well dressed.’’ 

“Got up regardless, et-cwtera,’”’ replied 
Dick. 

Mrs. Greyson'’s eyebrows contracted, 
but she did not speak. Dick stood loung- 
ing against the window-frame, with his 
bands in his pockets; but his mother went 
from the room without saying another 
word, 

* . @ * * eo 

Dinner was over, and chairs bad been 
placed in the shade of the huge cedar-tree 
on tbe lawn. It was a favorite summer 
lounge of the whole family. 

One specially jarge, comfortable chair 
was known among them as “mother’s 
particular,’’ and in this Adeline Walling- 
ford installed berself at once. Dick and 
Jo were on the point of protesting, but 
were checked by a glance from their 
mother. 

‘It really is very pleasant here,” Ade- 
line admitted condescending|ly. 

“We think a great deal of our cedar,’’ 
Mrs, Greyson observed. 


“Yes?” said Adeline in a tone of in- 
quiry. ‘But it isn’t the only one in Kng 
land,” 

“It is our only one,” said Jo. 

“That is why you call the place the 
Cedars, I suppowe ?” 

Jo colored, but did not reply. 

“No—we have others,” interpolated 
Dick composedly. ‘Here is one’’—and he 


drew the stump of a lead-pencil from his 
waistcoat pocket—''Jo has quite a number 
in ber drawing-case; and | know mother 
keeps one in her account-book.”’ 

“How very funny!” returned Adeline 
placidly. ‘I shall know in future. Your 
name is Josephine, of course?’’ she con- 
tinued, turning from the young fellow to 
his sister. 

“No, my name is Johanna,’ replied the 
girl, flushing at the ripple of amused 
laughter that broke from Adeline’s lips. 

“Johanna! Not really, now? How 
cruel! How very unkind! How could 
any girl be graceful, or intellectual, or 
anything el 6, burdened with such a 
pame!” 

“Please don’t attribute my many short- 
comings to my name. It was that of the 
best and dearest woman who ever lived. 
if lL could resemble her in everything-——”’ 
Bat Jo stopped suddenly, for the amused 
look fixea upon ber was too irritating 


‘*You can’t prevent it, Dick.” 
‘Can’t Il? We'll see,” 


“What passes ny coun probenslen je 2e__ oe 
she can dress as she doe There m : 


a mystery somewhere,”’ 

“I don’t suppose there’s much mystery. 
She ordered the things, the people sup- 
plied them, and there was money enough 
left to pay tor them—that is all,” 

“T hope they are paid for.” 

‘It doesn’t matter to us,” 

“You, it does, for mother would make it 
a point of honor to try to pey for them, 
But | imagined that uncle George was a 
rich man. I know mother always avoided 
him, as she only does rich relations,” 

“T too thought that he was rioh—I can’t 
understand it atall, Let us gather some 
strawberries for tea, Jo, if you are mot too 
hot. We'll go and have a pull om the 
river tonight. I hope she’ll be afraid o! 
spoiling ber dress and won't come,” 

“No such luck!"’ said Jo ruefully, 
such luck !"’ 

‘Tea under the cedar had siways been 
considered a delightful meal by the Grey- 
sons, there was such a sense of quietude 
and rest about it; and that afternoon 
everything seemed as favorable ae it pos- 
sibly could be. The strawberzicy ---ze 
splendid, and some rich fresh cream had 
been sent that morning from the Hall, 
with Mr. Passy’s compliments to Mrs. 
Greyson, #0 thatin Jo’s and Dick's By om 
nothing could have been nicer, Yet Ade 
line, in some subtle way, conveyed that it 
would al! do faute de mieux, 

“I thought cream was @ common thing 
in the country,"’ she remarked, raising 
ber brows, surprised: “and J did notknow 
that any one ever ate strawberries without 
hg 

Mra. Greyson and Jo sat silent, but Dick 


said calinly- 

“Ah—‘they didn’t know everything 
down in Judes!’ You may have perhape 
a thing or two to learn even about Lon- 
don. Have #0106 sugar?” 

“And who may this Mr, Pagsy be?” 
Adeline asked, helping herself plenti- 
fully, but with a languid sir, to both sugar 
and creain. 

“He might be prime minister or public 
hangman, but be isn’t, He is Passy, of 
Woodthorpe Manor. He lives at the Hall, 
keeps no end of horses and dogs, and will 
be master of the Lounds when Colonel 
Barnes retires, as the latter intends to do 
after next season.”’ 

‘Married, of courne 

‘“No—unmarrice 


“No 


’” Adeline asked. 
miy seven-and 


f the neighbor 


twenty He in 


— 


, 
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_ 
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bod, if you are Inclined to set you cap at 


him.’’ 
“Thanks, bul T suppose Jo has done 


that already, an? bes made the most of 
her opportunities 

“You're wrong there, Jo is too young 
bY) pomsene cape Yet Have some more 
strawberriés, mother kg 

“poe you eare to go OD the river this 


evening?” inquired Jo, 

“] won't promise I'll #ee,"” Adel ne re- 
sponded, with «weet condescension, 

Jo bit ber lip and turned to ber mother, 
Nhe felt that 1b would be # greal trial to on- 
dure this girl much longer. Already Ade- 
line had succeeded in making herselt thor- 
oughly disliked, 

“TP suppome you know # great miany preo- 
ple bere a inquired Adolinue. 

oWe know every one bere,” replied Mra. 
(sreyeon 

“ATe 
asked Dick, rising 

“Unless you Want me, mother,’ 


°° 


you coming On the river, Jo4 


pand enjoy yoursell.”’ 
ue, Adeline ?” 
1 thebanke saat.” 


“Na, dear; pe 
“Will you ce 
‘Thanks, nite 
“What unexpected blins! 
sauntlered down through the 


Jo obtseerved 


asx the two 

orehard and paddock to. the little boat 
house under the witlows, “Which way 
shall we go?’ 

“Up stream, | wish we could see Grorald 
and tell him al) aboutit It in always «a 
relief to confide in bimn.”’ 

Shortly afterwards the boat shot out into 
the stream and then swing round Jur 
leaned lazily back and steered while Dick 
rowed They went slowly, for there was 
no need for haste The day had been 
very hot, and the eventng we till ane 
pultry. Soon a voice hatled therm, 

“Hallo, you two! Fancy pulling up 
wtream oon an evening likethis! Why 


didn't vou drift down the other way 7?” 
++ Hecause we wanted to see you.” 
“Well, come here, then, 

you but did not like 


BU p pome lanustmake «@ formal call toomor 


I wanted to see 
alae to intrude 1 


row and be jatrodueced to la bebe ecousine?” 


“Pat us forget ber for a while,” said Jo, 
aighing 

“What «already 7 ashed ¢rorald Paany. 
“Thatis abit rough, tan’t ir” 


“You oon us with another: siphs mod 


dead Wibe outgtietched band and sprang 


lightly to the banP, «9 wish you'd marry 
her, Jerry!’ 

“That's very kind of you. You are tired 
of ber in w day, want to saddle me 


with her for life!’ 


and 


“J don't,” exelatmed Dick “it would 
spoil the Hall for ust But, if you could 
help ous to bunt up some eliggitbles who 


usually reside either at Land's Kod or 


Jobo o' Growt's, we'd be grateful.’ 


“Pil ty,” replied Passy, laughing, ‘i 
Jo promises not to go off with any of 
them 

“1? Why, Pi only seventeen! llow 


ridiculous you are, Jerry!” 

“Hadn't 
the fine weather lasts 7’ 
“You used tod 


we beller havea plenie while 


Pecontinued Crarald, 


leon pienics, Jo?’ 


“So T do now: but dl seom to have ouly 
two idess one - st when the stuiniier 
Isover Dich wil) go wwWway, aud the other is 


Cheat | wtiall then 
Adeline 
“TU nies one 
off,’ iMr 
Then, alter a 
War Aye f 


‘| am yg 


have to make «Compan 
lon of 
may 
assy, seriildioge. 


Oligtbles carries ter 
* observe 
tle discussion, the piecnie 
the following Thursday. 


have the house full for 


the shooting Viigust,’’ Gierald informed 
then ‘| t to pet a few fellows te 
COME A reenable to your cousin: 
Is whe pretty ? 
"You repiie o, Withevident sincerity 
Ve Yano! yraceful. She’ssure to 
Captiva Teroy; and it will be sueh a 
pits ‘ ol so lonely when Dick 
wo " licme Lorrie hospitals and, if 
You «te Arr len to Adeline, it will be 
drow 

et Cas touch as you please, Jo, 
' bh OO Cis hardly fair to your 
m™ wk In that way.’ 

el aw pelttishly and walked 
dow the ft but Dick remained be 
hilt ‘ ne 
ri Wwe al that absconding cash 
“r lie ‘ 

“Not “ ) Afraid the money is 
gone try lu regara it ws syprilt 
ibil oa 

uae t f no use fretting,” re- 
inarke ’ ina bitof a blow,”’ 

“Mig eon worse,” Jerry ob 
serve f As far asl am concerned, 
t is ! savings of a long minority 

are but others are harder bit 
fellow has made off with 

* " rities, and has gpctually 

n ty to offer them for cas! 

and a ‘nity, and threatens to destroy 
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the deeds if any attempt is made to take 
him. He has hitherto quite beffled the 
police,”’ 

‘Hlow much 
asked Dick. 

“About a quarter of a million.” 

“Whew! Why that’s the most gigantic 
swindle that ever was perpetrated—is it 
not?’ 

“1 don’t know, as I'm not well posted in 
swindles; it is bad enough apy way. I am 
xiad your mother waa not affected by it. 
Lat us go to Jo; 1 am atraid | vexed her.” 

Hut that young lady bad taken ber place 
in the boat and unsbipped the seulls, 

“Pi pull, as it is down streamp,”’ she 
said. “Come on, Dick-—it is getting late, 
Giood night, Jerry! Tho cream was very 
‘Thanks for sending it. Good night!’ 


did he make off with?” 


nice, 
CHAPTER Il. 
PPV week passed away uneventfully. 
| Gierald Passy paid bis duty-visit and 
found Miss Wallingford so very quiet 
and ladylike that any fear he might have 
entertained as to # possible attempt on her 
part to captivate bimself was entirely set 
at rent. 

She was showing # large album of 
xkeotchos to ber cousin when he arrived, 
Adeline bad evidently traveled a good deal 
on the Continent and in America, The 
sketches were many in number, and, 
though all spirited and clever, yet differed 
much in styleand execution, some being 
bold and vigorous, others delicately and 
elaborately finished, 

“You must be very fond of painting,” 
remarked Mr, Passy. 

“No, she replied; “I likeit well enough, 
but I do very litthe now; I prefer music,’”’ 

Miss Wallingford closed the album 
abruptly and laid it on one side. 

“Do you like America?” inquired Jerry, 


“No—l hate it; 1 will never go there 
again !’' 

The gitl spoke impetuously and in a 
manner quite different from her usual 


even then; suddenly rocollecting 


herself, she changed the subject, 


tones; 


“There uust 
lotion connected with hor American trip,” 
Mr. Vassy thought, as he walked slowly 
home (through the shady country lanes, 
and then te forgot the matter. 

A few days afterwards he rode over to 
the Cedars to inake the last arrangements 
for the pienie, and found Mra, Greyson 
and Jo sions, as Adeline had requested 
Diek to go with her into the village. Dick 
with his 


be some unpleasant rece!- 


was be fascinated 
cCousIO, 

All arrangements for the outing were 
soon completed, and then Mrs, Greyson 
turned the conversation to the subject of 
the manager and the bank 
failure, whieh had occupied her thoughts 
many «time afier she heard that the son 
of her dear old friend bad been a heavy 
loser, 

“sg sorry 
Cierald observed, 


heyinning to 


absconding 


am I mentioned it to Dick,” 
“The fact is, | wanted 
tosetiny mind «t rest, 80 1 asked bin if it 
you at all, Indeed | cannot tell 
you what # relief 1b was to my mind to 
know that you were safe,”’ 
Mrs. Greyson thanked 
eyes, and he continued, 
“This Redwood had bean regarded as so 
upright and trustworthy that I think his 


xailected 


hint with her 


liness affected his mind. They say his 
memory seemed a perfect blank, even 
with regard to affairs in which he had 


taken « leading part.’’ 

“But, my dear Gerald, you don't moan 
lo say that your money is all gone?” 

‘l'tu atraid itis, Mra, Gireyson,’’ 


“Was it much? Do you mind my ask- 
ing ?"" 
“Certainly not. It was between sixty 


and seventy thousand pounds, Lt had ac- 
cumulated during my minority. [never 
touched it; | didn’t require it, so Ll lotit 
re:nain there,” 

“How awtully wicked of you, Jerry!” 

“Wicked ?) How do you make that out, 
Jo? 

“Paney having all that money and doing 
nothing with it! IT think you deserved to 
lose it--1l do indeed !’ 

Phe young nan looked at her and bit nis 
lip. He could not tell her that year by 
year the interest had been drawn and 
spententirely in charity. 

“Perhaps you are right, Jo,”’ he re 
marked quietiv—but there inay be an 
to question. Do you re- 
member you quoted to me the other night 
that ‘they didn’t know everything down 
in Judee’ ?"’ 

“The whole affair appears very im ysteri 
ous to me,”’ Mra. Greyson observed. 

“Very. lItappears that he went to Am. 
erica & year ago on important private busi- 
This was transected to 


other side the 


Nn Osa, the entire 


satisfaction of the firm, and Mr. Redwood 


returned, but so changed, both in manner 
and appearance, that at first they bardly 
knew him. He had become much thinner 
from the effects of an attack of fever, was 
getting bald and going gray, and in fact 
looked ten years older than when he left 
England, His constitution bad apparently 
been so much impaired by his illness that 
the firm offered bim a long holiday to re- 


cruit, but this be declined, About six | 


wonths after he suddenly disappeared, 
and it was found that be had been falsily- 
ing the books almost from the moment of 
his return to England. 
appropriated large sums of money which 
he was supposed to have lenton mortgage, 
but bas also decamped with deeds and 
papers of great value, These ho bas actu- 
ally had the imwpertinence to offer toretarn 
for ten thousand pounds cash, if accom- 
panied by an indemnity for the past, and 
an undertaking not to prosecute him.” 

“My dear boy, | feel very sorry tor 
you,” 

“It doesn’t matter to me so wuch. 1am 
sorry for those who can so ijl afford lo lowe 
their money. Just imagine if ny money 
had been the savings of a life of toil in 
stead of merely thesuperfiuity from «long 
minority!’ 

“And the rest is all safe?’ asked Mrs, 
(iroyson anxiously, 

“You—quite safe, Let us 
now, #8 it seems Lo annoy Jo.”’ 

“Only because I am so dreadtully sorry,’’ 
said the girl. “Jerry, you might have 
done so much with thatamount, Itisa 
lost and wasted opportupity.’’ 

“TLost— yes; but perbaps not quite wasted, 
Jo. Anyhow, it is gone now, and you 
know the uselessness of crying Over spilt 
milk. So let us pass to a pleasanter sub- 
ject. Those ponies belonging toe my dear 
motber don’t get nearly enough exercise, 
and are becoming much too fat. [ wish 
you'd have them, Jo.” 

“1? Why, Jerry, I couldn’t aflord to 
keep poules! Kesides, when you marry, 
your wife ought to bave them,’ 

“Tt strikes me that by the time I marry 
those ponies will want nothing bul to have 
their shoes taken off and be turned out to 
grass. Jf you have any compunctions on 
that score you can wakes wedding prevent 
of them to my wile, aud I'll give you an. 
other pair, Of course they will remain at 
the Manor, but a groom will ride over 
every morning to receive your orders,”’ 

Mis Greyson Jooked anxious as she 
waited for Jotoreply. The intimacy be- 
tween the two families had been close 
from the time when Doctor Greyson first 


forget this 


met his wile at the bedside of her old 
schooitellow, Mrs, Passy. The children 
had grown up together, and it was not 


likely to oceur to either that outsiders 
might discuss such things as the gilt of the 
ponies to Join a way tbat neither Gerald 
nor she would like, Kut the girl’s tact 
found # way out of the difhiculty. 

“IT could not love the ponies better if they 
were Wy Own than T do now,” she replied, 
“And 1 am sure your wile would refuse 
them if they had been given to any one 
else first. | would myself, Jerry—I would 
indeed! So suppose we arrange it in this 
way. Send thea: round to me three times 
a week, apd 1 will give them two or three 
bours’ exercise, and, if 1 want them on 
any other occasion, I'l) ask for them,” 

“Am | to be content with that?” be in- 
quired, looking smilingly towards Mrs, 
(1r@yson, 

“We sball be delighted,’”’ the elder lady 
answered. ‘It will bea great pleasure to 
us, and the ponies will get all the exercise 
they will require,’’ 

“Jo won’t accept them, she says, 
aré to be kept for iny wite.”’ 

“Whe are we lo see that lady?” in- 
quired Jo’s mother, 

‘Really, Mrs. trreyson, I can’t say. You 
see, ‘wy love She's but # lassie yet,’ ”’ 

“Then she exists?” cried Jo, 

“Of course she exists. You don’t sup- 
pose 1 am going to marry my junior by 
twenty-seven years !”’ 

“Tl mean you've seen her, Jerry. 
tell mwe—do we kuow her ?’’ 

“Tam afraid | dare not answer one ques 
tion for fear you should ask me another,’”’ 

‘You're atraid—for fear! Nice graumar 
and still more questionable courage! 
Jerry, l’ll watch you every time you look 
at or speak to a lady until I find out, if 
you won’t tell me.”’ 

“Don’t be absurd, Jo!’’ 

‘Mother, do you hear Jerry? | ain 
determined to know—I’ll find out some- 
how. Ob, I do hope I shall like ber!’ 

“Suppose | promise you that you shall 
know the day the lady does—will that 
satisfy you T’’ 

“When will that be ?’’ 

**You shail decide. How old should the 
lmiy be before I ought to speak ?* 


They 


Oh, do 


He has not only | 


“Jt depends,” replied Jo earnestly, ber 
face flushing and her eyes sparkling with 
the interest she took in her subject. «1 
you would only tell me, Jerry, I'd culti- 
vate her acquaintance and become her 
bosom friend, I’d sing your praises unti] 
she thought there was not a man like you 
in the worild.”’ 

“W hat aterrible young per veater ot facts 
friendsbip would make you!” 

“No, it wouldn't, for I think so myself, 
What is the matter ?”’ 

“Nothing,’” replied Mr, Passy, but be 
had risen quickly, and his face bad flushed 
deeply. ‘1 must be going, that is all.” 

“T believe you're blushing because I said 
I thought you were a good fellow,” 

‘That is it--1 am *osby,”’ he returned, 
laugbing, a* be extended his band. 

His adieux were suddenly interrupted 
by the entry of Dick. 

“Has Adeline come in? Has any ore 
seen her?’ he demanded excitedly, 

“When did you miss her?” Mrs, Grey- 
son inquired, 

“She asked me to run back to Ward's 
and see if she bad left her sunshade there, 
and when | returned sbe was gone,” 

‘Where were you at the time?” 

“In the High Street, near the post. 
office.” 

“She must have gone along the road in. 
stead of coming by the field-path,” Jo ob- 
ser vod, 

‘No, for 1 looked slong the field-path, 
and, not seeing her, | came by the road,” 

“Ah, here you are!” exclaimed Ade. 
line, entering calmly. ‘‘How you raced 
past the post-office! I couldn’t call you 
back.”’ 

“Did you try?” queried Dick, 

“Of course not. How could I? You 
rushed on #0 iaipetuously. | saw you 
look along the field-path and then go up 
the road. It was out of the question to 
overtake you, s0 I came by the field. Ah, 
how do you do, Mr. Passy? I beg your 
pardon,” 

“You had your sunshade all the time,” 
remarked Jo reproachfully, 

‘Yes; it hangs so easily on my arm by 
this ring that I sometinies forget it.” 

“Pray don’t apologize,”’ said Dick, with 
mock politeness, as Adeline bad certainly 
not ultered a word of apology or regret, 
while ber wauner insinuated that he was 
entirely to blame. - He was hot and tired, 
while she looked cool and cbarming in 
her soft lavender-tinted draperies, 

‘No, I wouldn’t if | were you, my dear 
boy. Itis quite the proper thing to rush 
off and leave a lady to find her way home 
alone; but | forgive you;” and Adeline 
jJuughed and kissed the tips of her fingers 
with # pretty gesture of conciliation. 

Nodding in reply Dick left the room, 
vaguely wondoring who was wrong afier 
all;and why, if she had wanted stamps, 
she bad not told bim she was going into 
the post-oflice, and might be there when he 
came back from Ward's! 

Then came the supposition that she bad 
known perfectly well that ber sunshade 
was hanging on her arm when she sent 
him back, but did so to get rid of 
hima while she called for a J®tter. But 
he at once rejected the idea indignantly, 
and felt ashawed of himself. 





CHAPTER III. 

fg\Hk morning of the picnic dawned 
| bright and clear, but from the very 

tirst there was a drawback, Adeline’s 
head ached so badly that she declared it 
was out of the question that she could ac- 
company them, and positively refused to 
allow Mrs, Greyson to remain with ber, 
as she could not bear the idea of spoiling 
their pleasure. 

They were only going to Abbey Woods, 
were they not? Well, if she felt better 
later on she would coune down the river 
in the canoe and join them. They really 
must not trouble about ber, She lay oD 
the sofa before the drawing-room window, 
and drew the curtains to keep the sun off 
her face. Mrs, Greyson and Jo were full 
of anxiety and commiseration, but Dick 
seemed strangely indifferent, even unteel- 
ing. 

“You were positively unkind,” said Jo 
reproachfully to her brother. 

“Was 177 

‘I don’t believe you cared a bit.”’ 

Dick ouly looked at ber and siniied. 

‘‘Perbaps you're right,” he said, after & 
pause; “and yet I generally feel sorry for 
suffering.’’ r 

“You'll say next she had no headach@— 
declared Jo. 

“No, I shall not say 
kind.’’ 

“Don’t quarrel !”’ inté 
son hastily. ‘‘Here 4 

They had now cx 
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THE SATURDAY 


last to arrive. Gerald Passy’s brake, dog- | the antipodesand reappear in England as 


cart and chaise were filled with his own 
male guests and the party from the Vicar- 
age; Colonel Barnes, his wife and daugh- 
ter, and Major Powys and bis sons, were 
on horseback, while the Barfords, in a 
wagon, were all ready to start. 

Half an hour afterwards they had 
reached the wood, between the river and 
a hill which was crowned by the ruins of 
an old abbey, and here the whole party 
alighted. 

“Where is your guitar, Jo?” cried Mr. 
Passy. “Surely you have not forgotten 
it 7°° 

‘Indeed I have! I am sorry.” 

‘“Sorry,80amI! Can I send for it?’ 

‘Suppose I go back,” volunteered Dick. 
‘1711 take a canoe down to the point and 
just cut up through the spinney and 
across the orchard; it is much shorter than 
by the road. I could be back in half an 
hour.” 

“Jt is a shame to trouble you—! don’t 
like to let you,” said his sister. 

But Dick declared he didn’t mind a bit, 
and, simply asking if there was anything 
else he conld bring at the same time, 
hurried off. 

‘Now I shall see,’ he thought, “why 
that headache was put on. There must 
have been a reason for it.’”’ 

His canoe, going with the stream, s00n 
swept down to the point, and the run 
along the path through the spinney was 
nothing to bim in his tennis-shoes and 
flannelg. Silently he went onwards, tor 
his footsteps made no sound on the deep 
moss of the woodland path. Suddenly he 
stopped and almost staggered against a 
tree in his utter astonishment. 

A man was leaning against the trunk of 
an old oak, #nd erect before him was a 
young girl, speaking rapidly and appar- 
ently angrily. Could it be Adeline? Dick 
leftthe path and approached them cau- 
tiously through the underwood. He 
would solve this mystery. 

It was his cousin. He could see her 
plainly now. There was no trace of the 
languor she had affected when they left 
her an hour before, prostrate with nervous 
headache. She stood upright and alert, 
her eyes gleamed with contemptuous 
anger, and the lines of her thin lips looked 
hard and cruel, 

The man to whom sbe was taiking was 
tall, slight, and stooped somewhat. A 
short thick red beard, a wrinkled face, and 
pale-blue spectacles did not constitute an 
ideal lover, and indeed, to judge by ap- 
pearances, there was no Jove lost between 
them. 

Adeline was speaking, and Dick, who in 
ordinary circumstances would have 
scorned to listen to conversation not in- 
tended for his ears, drew closer, resolved 
to find out, if possible, the reason of her 
strange conduct, 

‘Do you mean to say that you refuse to 
give them to me?” the man askedina 
tone of intense but suppressed excitement, 
evidently in reply to some speech of Ade- 
line’s which Dick had not overheard. 

“‘T mean to say that I intend to profit by 
the lesson you have taken such pains to 
teach, and look out for number one,”’ 

“What are you going to do then ?’’ de- 
manded., 

“I am going to allow you tem pounds a 
inonth until you go abroad, and no more.”’ 

‘*T can’t live on that.” 


my wealthy uncle who has come to end 
his days in his native land. It will be 


such a pretty story. You can be so de- 





| 


“Yes, you can; but you can’t gamble on | 


it, and I don’t intend that you should.” 
“You show proper respect,"’ the man be- 


Kan angrily; but Adeline stopped him with | 


a low contemptuous laugh. 

‘Respect! Don’t waste your time in 
talking nonsense, please.’’ 

The stranger winced and paled visibly, 
the muscles of his face twitched convul- 
sively, and he was evidently struggling 
hard to control his anger. 

‘I wonder you are not afraid of m»,’’ he 
remarked at last. 

“Why should I be? You dare not barin 
me. It would cost you too much.” 

‘‘W hat do you mean to do?” he repeated. 

“I wish you to go abroad at once. I have 
told you the game you are playing may 
méan ruin. Be content; you have done 
very well. Go abroad, and, unless! find 
it suits me better to remain, I will join 
you,”’ 

“You must !’’ he exclaimed. 

“T dictate terms—not you,” she observed 
calmly. ‘Be quite sure I shall take care 
of myself. If I find it suits me better to 
rémain in England and marry the Squire, 
I shall do so.” 

“And what is to become of me ?”’ 

“I will give you the greater part of the 
money, for then | shall not requireit. You 
can go away altogether, or, if you feel 
such deep affection for me that you cannot 
endure the separation, you can write from 


| whispered eagerly. 


voted to your niece, you know.” 

“I must have a hundred pounds, Ade- 
line,” 

“You won't get it from me.” 

Finding bluster useless the man tried 


coaxing, then whimperingly reproached | 


her. 


EVENING POST. 


leaving the badinage unanswered. He 
| knew she bad been the cause of the delay, 
| but in a far different manner from what 
they supposed. 
Luncheon was over before Adeline joined 
them. She looked pale and fragile, but 
| fresh and neat in her spotless white dress, 
with a large cool bat adorned only by a 
_ large bow of black ribbon most artistically 
arranged, and there was a quiet grace in 
all her movements that was very attrac- 


“Have yeu no natural affection?” he | tive. 


asked. 


‘She is a very charming girl,’’ Mr. Pasny 


“None whatever,” Adeline replied curt- | remarked to Jo. 


ly. ‘It died and was buried in America. | 
Don’t waste my time any longer. Take— 
these ten pounds or leave them as you | 
please—you’ll get no more. And 1 won't. 
have any more letters sent to the post- | 
office, Use that brilliant talent of yours | 
and send me some charming school-girl 
letters telling ne where my dear friend is 
and what she is doing. Call her Mabel 
Burton—that name will do as wel! as any, | 
especially as I never knew a Mabel Bur- 
ton, 80 no awkward complications can 
arise. Good-bye!” | 

She turned to waitk away when the man 
Sprang after her and seized her arm. | 

“By heavens,” he exclaimed, “you make | 
me inclined to swear that I will——” 

“I know,” sbe replied defiantly—“you 
have sworn it before; but | know you care 
far too much for your own skin. Besides, | 
what could you prove? I should swear | 
that you never told me what the box con- | 
taiped. Don’t be a fool, now! Go! | 
sball not see you again till we meet on the 


“Glad you ind her so, Just tell it to 
one of the men from the Land's End or 
Jobn o’ Groat’s, will you, and I'll be 
grateful for ever!’ was the smiling reply. 

One thing was certain—the new comer 
was gradually eclipsing all the local lumi 
naries, Katie Barnes had bitherto reigned 
with undisputed sway as the beauty, and 
both Walter and Herbert Powys had been 
at her beck and call, but now they had 
eyes only for Adeline. Even the gray- 
haired old Vicar and his portly wife were 


| fascinated, and Gerald Pasay quite forgot 


his other guests for a while. 
Adeline was not by any means so pretty 
as Katie Barnes or Bessie Burbridge, the 


Vicar’s daughter; but there was a atyle 


about her, a self-posseasion and calm as- 
sumption of being the most important per- 
son present, tbat somehow impressed 
everybody with a similar idea, 

Before Adeline bad arrived, Jo had sung 
one of ber sweet old ballads that were al- 
ways 80 greatly in request; but since Miss 


Continent.”’ Wallingford's appearance on the acene the 


Adeline walked away, and the man, after | 


pausing a inoment irresolutely, went off (toa Neapolitan 
hastily in the direction of a neighboring 


village. 

Dick, separating the branches of the 
surrounding bushes, stepped out into the 
path. His first impulse was to follow and 
overtake Adeline, his next togive her time 
to reach home first and see what she would 
be doing when he reached the house. 

What this mystery was it was absolutely 
necessary to discover, and Dick felt like a 
detective on the track of some criminal. 
The strangest part of it all was that tho 
voice of the red-bearded man seemed fain- 
iliar to him, though the face he had never 
to his knowleuge seen before. 

Dick almost torgot his sister’s guitar, and 
followed so slowly that Adeline had plenty 
of time to enter the house before he 
reached the orchard. He found her reclin- 
ing on the sofa, her hand resting on the 
open pages of a book which lay on her 
knees, and she appeared a little startled 
by bis return. 

“Is any one burt? Has anything bap- 
pened ?”’ she cried, half rising and passing 
ber hand over her head with a gesture 
of bewilderment and pain. 

“No—no one is hurt. Jo forgot her 
guitar, that is all.”’ 

Adeline sank back on the sofa again. 

“You quite startled ime,’’ she observed 
faintly. 

“I am sorry for that. 
better ?”’ 

“] think itis a little better. I have had 
a nap, which seems to have done me good. 
I told Martha I thought I could sleop, and 
she bas been very kind and so quiet.’”’ 

“Can I do anything for you before I go?” 

“No, thank you. Don’t let me detain 
you.” 

Dick placed the guitar ready on the table 
and ran up-stairs to the bed-rooms, where 
he found Martha, who came towards him 
hastily. 

“Mr. Dick, I’ve found her out!’ she 
“She told me not to 
disturb ber as she was going to sleep, 40 | 
went about my work as quiet as possible; 
but I just happened to look out of the 
window not ten minutes after, and there 


Is your bead no 


‘she was running along the path through | 


| jin the wood. But there’s more to find out, 
and we must hold our tongues and watch | 


the orchard, and she never stopped till she 
had managed to reach the plantation.” 


guitar lay unheeded until some reference 
improvvisatore caused 
Herbert Powys to ask Adeline if she sang. 

“A little,’’ she replied languidly. 

“Oh, it’s a shame to ask her when she 
has had such a headac'e!’’ remarked the 
Vicar kindly. 

“I can try; wy bead is better now’’—this 
with a charming smile. “You'll excuse 
me if itisn’t quite up to the mark, won't 
you?” 

Then, turning to Jo, 
sweetly — 

“May | use your guitar, dear? Shall 
you mind ?”’ 

“Not at all,’ replied Jo, passing it to her 


Adeline asked 


atonce, ‘Why, you never told us that 
you played it!’’ 

“You never asked me’’-—and again 
Adeline smiled. 


“Every one ia not #0 fortunate as you,” 
laughed Ned Burbridge. “Have you ever 
heard Dick’s Dutch song?” 

“Dick’s Dutch song! Does he sing in 
Dutch ?” 

“He sings a song Which he saysis Dutch; 
if it is not, noone here can contradict him, 
unless you do,”’ 

“There's a charm about Dick's song,” 
explained Colonel Barnes, laughing. It 
is like the American story of the hams 
which the Dutchinan is reported to have 
bought, be afterwards stating that they 
‘Vos done up in canvas putiful as nefer 
vos, 80 that be eat two, three, four of tem 
hams before he found oat dey vos made of 
wood!’ Sing it, Dick, for the benefit of 
Miss Wallingford,”’ added the Coionel. 

Dick picked up the guitar. 

“You won't get more than # banjo ac 
companiment from me,’ he remarked, ‘'#o 
don’t you expect it;’’ and, holding the 
guitar in position, but carefully retraining 
from sounding a string, » Ithough his fin- 
gers moved vigorously, he first imitated 
the twanging accompaniment, ani then 
burst into song. 





“*Mein fader ein stein rider, 
Stein rider dish, 

Mein muder ein shoo tmakker, 
Selling der fish 

Oh, klein wein von rosen! 

Ha, patch match der howen ! 
Tra lahi, tra lahti! 
Trav la-la-la-la!” 


At home Adeline would probably have 


“] know all about it, Martha; I saw ber | asked Dick in a withering manner if he 


her. Above all, we must not worry moth- 
er and Jo. Don’t let her see you know ahe 
went out. We must be as sly and clever 
as she is, or we sba’n’t catch her. I must 
go now.”’ 

“Shall you join us later on ?’’ Dick asked 
Adeline before leaving the house. 

“If my head is better perhaps I may; 
but really I am quite unfit to join you 
now,’’ she replied languidly. 

Dick did not trust bimself tospeak again, 
so took up the guitar and went off in ail- 
ence. 

He was chaffed about the long time he 
bad been absent, and asked if la belle cou- 
sine had sufficiently recovered from her 
headache to be the causeof the delay. 

“Sorry l’ve been so long,’’ he remarked, 


really supposed that was Duteh; but now 
she wished to be agreeable, and joined 
heartily in the laugh that alway greeted 
the song. 

“The charin about it is ite novelty,’’ said 
the Colonel. ‘Dick always forgets the 
words, #0 we get them brand new 6very 
time. We always have the tune and the 
same number of lines, but there ins ade 
lightful uncertainty as to the possible oc 
cupations of the mnembers of the singer's 
family that is very attractive.” 

“Yes, that happens sometimes,’ Dick 
admitted calmly. 

Adeline gianced at him. 

“Did he mean anything?” she thought. 
‘“‘Had he seen anything when be returned 
for the guitar ?’ Sut his 
scious face reassured her 


calmly unoon 


[TO BE CONTINUE 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tus Ostricn.—An ostrich will never go 
straight to ite nest, but always approaches 
it with many windings and detours in 
order, if possible, to conceal the locality 
from observation. 

Mosaicn,— Moaaic floors, laid with amal! 
pieces of different colored stones set in 
regu'ar patterns, were known to the Egypt- 
tians 2300 B.C. In Babylon floors of this 
kind dated from 1100 B. ©. 

TUMBLERS. Tumblers of nearly the 
sane shape and dimensions as those em- 
ployed to-day have been found in great 
numbers in Pompeli, They were of gold, 
silver, glass, agate, marble and other 
sori. precious stonea, 

Hk May Have Kerr Caicksns.—In 
Mr. Prothero’s “Life of Dean Stanley’’ 
there occurs a little story which the Dean 
thought “very pretty.”” A lady was teach- 
ing a Sunday-school class about Dives and 
Lazarus, and asked if it were not bad of 
Dives not to give the crumbs to Lazarus, 
The scholars agreed that it was wicked, 


' all save one small girl, who ventured to 


suggest 
ena.’’ 


How Sin Isaac Dip it.—Sir Isaac Now- 
ton was very fond of house peta, Every- 
body has read of his dog Diamond, but 
his catand kitten are not so famous, In 
order to enable the pair to come into his 
study when they pleased, without giving 
him the trouble of rising to let them in, 
he bad a large hole cut in the door for the 
cat, and a small one for the kitten! It re- 
quired a philosopher to discover that the 
big hole would not do for the kitten also. 


Very O.p.—A tubular boiler 1800 years 
old bas been discovered at Pompeii, It is 
made of sbeet metal, probably copper, in 
the shape of a large amphora or two- 
handled jar, with a hollow space running 
half way up the centre of the jar. In 
this space was placed a# cylindrical fire. 
box, resting on tive fire-bars, which are 
tubes three quarters of an ineb in diam- 
éler, connecting with the water space, The 
fuel seems to have been chareoal, 

A Monasrkn. — Probably the iargest snake 
that was ever killed on the American con- 
tinent was that wentioned by Dr. Gardner 
in his book, “Travels in Mexico,” The 
snake was dead when Dr. Gardner found 
it, and was lying in the forks of a tree 
with its body full of arrows, just as it had 
been left by the Indians who had dia 
patched it. It was dragged into an open- 
ing by the aid of four horses, and was 
found to measure 37 feet in length, 

Eriquerrk IN Cutna.—In matters of 
etiquette China is almost as original as 
she is in most other respects, State cere- 
monies which begin in England in the 
afternoon are finished there by ten o’clock 
in the morning. At the palace a theatrical 
performance begins at eight o’clock in the 
morning. Wrestlers and conjurers who 
appears before the Court are compelled to 
keep very early hours, or to stay up all 
night in order not to iniss an engagement. 


“Perhaps, ma’am, he kept chick- 


IKONS —~Smoothing irons were first used 
in France, and aré supposed to have been 
a French invention, being introduced in 
the sxteonth contury. After the intro- 
duction of starch, linens were first made 
smooth by pressure, being starched and 
placed between two boards, This being 
found not to give the best results, resort 
was next bad to pressure with a cold flat- 
jron, and finally the iron was heated to 
impart the polish now considered indis- 
pensable, 

New Way 10 FeLL Takes. 
now felled by electricity in the great 
forests of Galicia, For cutting compara- 
tively soft woods, the tool is in the form 
of an auger which is mounted on «@ car 
riage, and is moved to and fro and re- 
volved at the same time by # small elec 
tric motor. As the cut deepens, wedges 
are inserted to prevent the rift from 
closing, and when the tree is nearly cut 
through, an axe or band saw is used to 
finish the work. In this way treea are 
felled very rapidly, and with very little 
labor. 


Trees are 


Karip Growrh.—The most remarkable 
instance of rapid growth is said to be 
recorded by the French Academy in 172%. 
It was a boy 6 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches 
in height At the age of 5 his voice 
changed, at 6 his beard had grown, and he 
appeared a rman of 30. He possensed great 
physical strength, and could easily lift tw 
his shoulders and carry bags of grain 
weighing 200 pounds, His decline was as 
rapid an his yrowtl At his hair and 


beard were gra at he tottered in his 
walk. his teet and bis handa te 

aie palsied a é lied with ever 

outward «sigr ‘ il age 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


OWNSIELRE may be eongratulated 
| ) on the fact that Lord Lachmere bas, 
lady Sybil 
nthe plaineast proot of 


by his engagen ent to 


Delamioor, give his 


desire to rsettle dow: The match is an 
excellent one in every respect, for Lord 
Norman has already become extremely 


mises to bean admirable 
typeof the gentieman, and Lady 
Sybil im mot only the reigning 
belles, butin every way fitted for the high 
own and Lord Nor 


mana future rank and importance in the 


popular, and pre 
eounmely 
one of 
position wii h her 
eounty entitie then: ta, 

Noo ran the paragraph in the prncipal 


woclety journal, and it* sentiments were 


cordially echoed by all, except, perhaps, 
with miartiageable 


daughters tberisel vea, 


Dy Uheowe roothers 
daughters, and the 
who had cast longing eyedon the Chesney 
bveryone sald that it was a good 

the lord should settle 
he had chosen a 


eolunty and frou his own 


eoronet 
thing: that Volpe 
down, and «a better that 
bride in his own 
met. 


Similar paragraphe appedred in the other | 


papers deveted lo secial gossip and sean- 


dal; bul Madge saw none of them, and 
knew nothing of the engagement, and, if 
she had, the Koowlodge wou.d pot have 


moved her. 
The Lord Noriuian 
turned prodigal, 


Lechinere, the re 
who had that he 
had forgotten ber had passed out of her 
life, ‘That other Lord Norman, her boy 
lover, whet bed up to her lattice 

ve tokens and plight his 
troth to ber, remained with ber, but only 
asacdiream acdreat most vividly remem 
nog of the mallet and 


shown 


wmiecoiu 


to eachanpe 


bere) white the 


chisel wielded Mr. Gerard's strenge 
Workinan tang in her ears. 

She eould bear the melodious sound as 
she sat beside ber prandfather, and it re- 


Caliod the seen the simall garden and 


every it entet Lord Norman's boyish 
wooing , 

She bad iiptoron the stairs or 
In the ba ‘nily sines her grand 
father’s ts ind he always) stopped 
ar spook scct inquired after Mr. 
Giordar ated bis request that 
ahe ow no, and Madge had 
Pron iment vhen her grandfather 
Krew we r her to leave bim. 

He siowly, if indeed it 
, ry, lor when he re 
Galnend » ently to allow of her 
Dring ng + sitting room, the 
doet “4 


was still too weak to 


MiAlage a i that he was “better 


wlhiere / WaR 
Phe md obwek im his chair 
Prevents ies var’? into it with «a 
hin} roustog when Silas 
Pletete ing Visit Then bis 
wyOR G ‘ r, and he would ask 
artes anxious, quavering 
i 
AY Silas, the book was 
» in proof thereof he 
gave bank-notes; all ad- 
Vance om his friend, the 
pubis 
. x that his presence 
Seeined that aroused and 
that Madge grew 
m . hiss Coming. And 
fuleofl bitself that 
® Lough, careful as he 
na at consumed him often 
= sna be ventured to glance 
= er ber work; but Madge 
ne ok up and catch the 
a . . and was ulled int 
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false security; and Mr. Silas, if not cop- 
tent, was patient. He felt that he was 
drawing the net closer, aod that presently 
he should bave her safely caught in its 
meshes, 

One evening the crisis, #0 to speak, ar- 
rived. Mr. Silas came in rather later than 
usual, and Mr, Gordon only roused to ask 
a few questions about the book, and re- 
ceived Silas’ encouraging assurances, and 
then sank into his usual stupor again. 

Madge arranged the cushion bebind 
him, and kissed him. 

“Do—do you think that he Isa getting 
better?" she asked anxiously. 

‘Certain of it,” said Silas promptly. ‘1 


can #66 the improvement every day. We 
shall soon be able to take him to the 
briny.” 


Madge looked up bopefully, grateful 
for the cheering words, though, as ever, 
the speaker's manner and voice jarred 
upon her, 

“Oh, if I could think so!” she mur- 
mured, taking up ber work, and looking 
noton it but at vacancy. ‘If I could only 
feel sure that he would get well and atrong 
again !’’ 

She brushed the tears from 
quickly, and tried to smile 

“I think London makes one nervous and 
dispirited,’’ she said with a faint laugh. 
“] shall get back my old courage once we 
are in the country. And you think we 
shall be soon?’ 

He nodded, 

“You can go the 
enough,” he said, 
about the—the money. 
friend will ad vance——’ 

She looked up witb a faint color in her 
face, «timid look in her lovely eyes. 

“Mr. Silas, I—I wanted to speak to you 
about this money,’’ she said. “I1—l am 
not quite easy about It.”’ 

Silas started slightly. 

“Tl am afraid that if we go on taking 
these advances, there will be nothing left 
to receive when the book comes out, apd 
grandfather will be heart-broken. | have 
an ides,’ she laughed, almost brightly, 
but atill with the timidity which made her 
xoom just intoxicatingly bewitching in 
Silas’ eyes. ‘I don’t have many, so that I 
am proud of it. I want you to tell me 
this gentleman's name,”’ 

“His name?’ said Silas, feeling rather 
dry at the back of his throat. 

“Yos. I want to go and see him,” 

“Why ?’’ he asked, with downcast eyes. 

“7 have a proposal to make to bim. You 
know I have copied all the flowers for 
Kraudfather’s book, and | want to ask 
your friend if IT cannot arn some money 
by doing similar work for bim.”’ 

“Oh, | don’t think so!’’ said Silas, “Be 
xides, what do you want to trouble for? 
You've got quite enough to do,”’ 

“No,” said Madge resolutely. “I could 
do that kind of work quite easy and con- 
veniently. Tell me his nameand address, 
please !’’ 

Mr. Silas felt himself growing cold and 
hot by turns, The hour bad arrived, and 
though he had looked forward to It so 
often, he was quite unprepared to meet it. 

“TP don’t think it would be any good,’’ 
he said in a low voice, “but I'll see about 


her eyes 


moment he’s well 
‘There is no difficulty 
You know my 


it for you, if you've made up your mind.” | 


“No,’’ said Madge, with a faint smile, “1 
cannot let you tak6 any more trouble for 
me, Mr. Fletcher, I will go and see him 
myself. It is time that I should learn 
sone self-reliance; we have already tres 
passed too much on your good nature. 
You know how grateful T am iy 





“Are you?” he broke in, lilting his eyes 
for s moment, then letting them fall again. 
“Do you think you are? 
be angry with with me if 
truth, Miss Madge?’ 

Madge put down her work in her lap, 
and looked at him, 

“What do you 
she asked, 

Ile leant across the table, aud tidgeted 
with her scissors nervously, 

“To may as well tell you now,’ he said, 
still with averted eyes,  ‘The—the fact is, 
Miss Madge, I’ve—lI've been deceiving 
you,” 

‘Deceiving me?’’ 

*Yes,’’ he said, bis voice growing hoarse 
“Don't-—don'’t look 80 hard, and = for 
heaven's sake don't be angry with me | 

-1 couldn't bear that. I did it for your 
good and his.” And he jerked bis hand 
towards the sleeping man. 


Enough not to 
if I tell you the 


mean? What truth?” 


“What is it you have done?” said Madge 
quietivy, but with a foreboding of coming 
trouble, 


“I’ve deceived you about the book—!1 
baven't sold it 
‘Not sold it?’ 
No,’’ he said doggedly; “I couldn't dis 


' «You know that. 


| ws you’re looking at me now, 
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pose of it. No one would take it. I tried 
every body—bush, don’t speak,’”’ for Madge 
bad risen and stood looking down at him. 
“Nobody wants that kind of work. It’s— 
it’s out of date, and—and quite valueless, 
They all say it, and I’ve seen everybody 
likely to take it. Wait a minute; hear 
me out. Put yourself in my place. I 
knew how the old 


to tell youthe truth. I did it for the best 
Own that, Mise Madge !" 
But Madge searcely heard bis appea.. 


“Oh, iy dear, my dear!’ broke from | 


ber lips as her eyes turned upon ber | 
grandfather. 

“Don’t—give way s#o!"" implored Mr, 
Silas, ‘It isn’t so bad——’”’ 


“It—it is ruin; it will break bis beart!’ 
ashe mnoaned, more to herself than to him. 


man—and you—were | 
| counting upon it, and | badn’t the heart 





the things be requires. He'd soon go on 
the hook if you knocked off his port and 
jellies, and the rest of it. And where’s 
the money to come from to take him to 
the seaside when he’s fit to go?”’ 

She was silent. Her heart ached with 
anguish, but through her acbing rose and 
grew the woman's desire for sel!-sacrifice. 

Wowen as beautiful and young as she 
sacrificed themselves for rank and wealth. 
Why sbould she not sacrifice herself to 


save the life of the eld man she loved so 
| dearly? 


Silas, watching her face with keen and 
burning eyes, marked the changes in it, 
and following bis suit, 80 to speak, pushed 


bis winning card under her eyes. 


from this beastly London. 


| 
Then she looked at him, ber lips quiver-— 


ing. ‘“‘And—and the money you gave us, 


/ about it. 


the money you said was advanced, that— | 


that was yours?” 

His eyes fell before hers. 

‘You,’ be assented, sullenly, ‘it was 
mine. And whatof it? There’s nothing 
in that to cry about. I suppose an old 
friend——” 

She broke in with a sharp cry— 

“Why—why did you do it?” 

Even a worm will turn. Love, and even 
its counterfeit—passion—will inspire tbe 
veriest coward with courage. Mr. Silas 
flushed, 

“Why ?” he said, leaning across to ber. 
“Why? You ask me that! Can’t you 
guess ? You ought to know, unless you've 
been blind. I did it to please you, to 
make things easy for you. 1 did it because 
—becausé | love you!’ 

Madge shrank back, breathing bard, 
and with an expression in her eyes which 
nearly goaded Mr. Silas to madness, 

“I love you,’ he repeated huskily. 
I’ve loved you ever 
since we were boy and girl together, there 
at Chesney, whev you used to look at me 
And why! 
Am I blind, crippled, deformed? What's 
the inatter with me that you draw back as 
if | were a kind of reptile?” 


Madge put her hand to her eyes, and | 


leaut against the table with her face turned 
from him. 

“How do you think I could see you, and 
goon seeing you, without loving you?” 
he went on hoarsely. ‘Perhaps you don’t 
know that you're beautiful, that your eyes 
go through and through a ian, that your 
voice bangs about bim and baunts him 
day and night, and that when he loves, as 
I love you, he hears it in his ears even 
when he’s asloep.’”’ 

He paused for breath, and pushed his 
lank, straight hair from his forehead, 
which was wet with perspiration, 

“You must have known that I loved 
you, that I wanted to get you for my wife. 
I wouldn’t belfeve it if you said you 
didn’t.” 

Madge drew a long breath, and her lips 
opened; but she never said a word. Yes, 
if she had not been blind, she miust have 
seon it? if gbe had not been so wrapped 
up, 80 absorbed in ber grandfather, she 
uiust have kKuown it. 

“It's precious rough on me,’’ he said, 
drawing «long breath. ‘You can’t say | 
haven't behaved well. 1l’ve—l’ve proved 
a true friend to him—and to you.” He 
jerked his head towards thé old man again 
“And—and if you'll only listen to me, 
and—and promise to be my wife, I'll 
stand by him through thick and thin till 
he dies.” 

Madge tried to repress a shudder. 

‘Look here,’’ he went on, moistening 
his tips. “Why can’t you try end—and 
like me, Madge? As I said, I’m not crip 
pled or deformed, and’’—he drew bimself 
up, for in this the supreme moment of his 
life Mr, Silas really felt virtuous and high 
minded—“I’m not a bad sort of fellow. 
I'll make you a good husband, and—and 
ILL be as good a8 # son to him,” 

He knew that thix was his strong card, 
and he played it for all it was worth. 

“See here, Madge; if you don’t care 
about yourself and what becomes of you, 
you might care about him, think for bim.”’ 

A bitter sigh broke trom her lips, 

“You’re—you're in a tight fix, you 
know; for I suppose after this you won’t 
accept any coin from me.”’ 

She balf turned to him, and her lips 
formed a “No!” 


“Just so. Well, then, what’s to become 
of you—bim? The book is no good’’—he 
flushed as he thought of the little heap of 
ashes he had reduced it to—‘‘and there's 
no money in that idea of your's abcut 
copying flowers—not a penpy. There's 
nothing you can do to earn a living. And 


you want money, must have money for 


“Just think, Madge,’’ he went on, com- 
ing a little closer, “We'litake him away 
We'll go and 
live in a little cottage, with flowers all 
He’ll soon pull round in the 


fresh air. And as to the book; why, I'll 


_ publish it—we’ll publish it at our own ex- 


pense. He need never know. And per- 
haps it will be a success after all! Think 
of it, Madge. Marry me, and all will go 
right, your grandfather will get better, 
and we shall al! be happy.”’ 

His voice broke, for he was deeply in 
earnest, was this mean souled villain, and 
he ventured to touch ber arm with the tips 
ot bis long fingers. 

It was an unfortunate thing to do, for, at 
his touch, Madge’s spirit rose in revolt, 
He nearly lost her for ever. 

“I—1 cannot!’ sbe panted, her hands 
strained together, her head throws back, 

He set bis teeth herd to keep the oath 
back. 

“Very well,’’ be said, almost inaudibly. 
“You—you know best. I'm sorry that you 
hate me so much, tbat even to save bis life 
—tor that’s what it comes to——’”’ 

‘ His life!’ she panted. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said doggedly. “I will soon 
prove that. Knock off his port and the 
ouher luxuries——”’ 

‘But I can work ! oh, I can work!" sbe 
auswered, 

Mr. Silas laughed, a jarring quavering 
laugh. 

‘What at?’ he said. “Not you! You 
couldn't earn five shillings a weck—to save 
your life and his! Look bere, Madge,’’ he 
went on, wisely repressing the desire to 
draw nearer to her, to touch ber. “Let's 
understand one another. I don’t ask too 
much, I—I know you don’t love—care 
for me yet. I don’t expect, I don’t ask 
that. All I want is that yeu’ll give mea 
kind of promise to try and like me, and— 
and be iny wile, That’s all IT want. After 
all, itisn’t much. I have put up with that 
all the tlioe—”’ 

‘“But—but I didn’t know,” she breatbed 


despairingly. 
“All right. Pretend you don’t know 
now. Let’s goon as we were. I'll be 


satisfied, or try to be. And—and presently 
you'll get used to theidea of marrying me, 
and——”’ He broke off, and caught at her 
arm. “Do you bate ine so much that you’d 
rather see bim die than marry me?’ he 
demanded, hoarsely. 

“No, no!” she gasped, “I—I cannot let 
him die! I—I will do as you ask me. 
Only—only—give me time! You said that 
I khew, but 1 did not! I—I did not. I 
thought you did all you did as a friend. 
Only give me time— please give me time!” 

Mr. Silas’s face cleared. 

“IT will—I agree,” he said. ‘Don’t— 
don’t you upset yourself. You will get 
used to the—the idea soon. Think of the 
old man, and how happy we can make 
him. I’m a rich man—shall be a very 
rich man before I’m done. Heshall have 
everything he wants, and tid 

His hand slid down her arm to ber hand, 
which he carried to his lips, and kissed fer- 
vently. Then, like a wise man, he leit ber. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 
EXT morning, as Madge was coming 
N in from her modest marketing, 8¢ 
met Mr. Gerard in the ball, He 
stopped, and took her band. 

“IT am glad to see that you have been 
out,” he said. “It proves that Mr. Gordon 
is better. But you look pale and weary,” 
he added, with bis keen glance. ‘Do you 
want taking out of yourself again?”’ 

“Yes, indeed !’ said Madge, with a sad 
smile and a sigh as she thought of las! 
night’s scene with Silas, and all she had 
promised. 

The sculptor looked at his watch. 

“Then come round to my studio after 
lunch and sit to me,” he said. ‘Notbing 
cheers us up so much as doing a good turn 
to a fellow creature.”’’ 

“T will come 


if grandfather is wel! 


enough for me to leave him,” she said, and 
with a nod he passed on 





In the afternoon, leaving Tildain charge, lover—Lord Norman—grown into a man’s, 


| 


she went round tothe stadio. The sculp- | 
tor was at work, and the girl whom she | 
bad seen on her previous visit was sitting 
to him. She turned her eyes slowly, im- | 
passively, on Madge, but took no further | 
notice. | 

“J shall not be many minutes,” said Mr. 
Gerard, without looking from his work. 

Madge went to the window. The work- | 
man, Harry Richmond, was in the yard, | 
not working at the moment, but moving a 
buge mass of marble on a trolly. 

Madge looked at him with something 
like superstitious dread. The resemblance | 
to Lord Norman, which she had often, 
since she bad first seen him, tried to per- 
suade herself was a mere fancy on her part, 
forced itself on her still. 

She stood and looked at him, marvelling 
at the strange, extraordinary similarity in 
their faces and figures, and had al most lost 
herself in dreamland when Mr. Gerard 
spoke to her, and turning she found the 
mode! had gone. 

“It was kind of yon to wait,’”’ he said. 
“And if you will sit there, with the light 
on this side of your face—’’ He placed her 
quickly and deftly. “Thanks. Will you 
be very angry if I fail to do even slight | 
justice to you, Miss Gordon.” 

“Very,” said Madge, with her sad smile. 
“Why should you think that I am vainer 
than the rest of my sex ?”’ 

He looked at ber for a moment in silence, 
then he said gravely and with averted 
ey ee— 

“J think you are the least vain of any 
woman or man I ever met.’’ 

Madge smiled again. 

“Do you pay compliments to all your 
models, Mr. Gerard, or do you only do 80 
when you want them to look pleased ?”’ 

He laughed, his short, brisk laugh. 

“It depends,”’ he said enigmatically, his 
dexterous fingers already at work with the 
clay. ‘Don’t talk fora few minutes.”’ 

“] can sit silent for hours,’”’ said Madge. 

His hands stopped instantly. 

“Then please let me know when you are 
going to begin.” 

Madge laughed at this quick retort, and 
the sculptor bent his brows and regarded 
her with a curious touch of despair. 

“You make a very perplexing and diffi- 
cult model, Miss Gordon,”’ he said. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

‘Because you bave 80 many moods and 
so facile an expression. A minute or two 
ago I was going to represent you as ‘Re- 
signation,’ and now——” he shrugged his 
shoulders, ‘Well, ‘Sunshine after Rain’ 
occurs to my mind, You see, we must 
keep to our catch-penny tricks. There is | 
nothing the dear old stupid public likes 
80 much as ‘a good title.’ It is more than 








half the battle. Noone will glance at a 
‘Portrait of Mr. Smith,’ but call it ‘A Mo- 
dern Hero,’ or ‘A Nineteenth Century 
Knight,’ and everybody will rush at it. | 
Oh, now, please smile again, or | shall have 
to make you into a ‘Deep Thought.’ ’’ 

He chatted on, beguiling her out of her- 
self, and working with almost steady ra- 
pidity. He had never had a model one- 
half so lovely, so full of charm as this sad- 
faced girl with the smile and the laughter 
always so ready to break through the , 
clouds; and be was in a fever of eagerness 
lo get her into the clay. 

He worked so absorbingly that for once 
he almost forgot that his mode! was human 
and capable of weariness, and he was awa- 
kened to the fact by a sudden sigh from 
the half-parted lips. 

He started and looked at her. 

‘*You are tired?’’ he said, with selt-re- 
proach, 

“No, no!” she cried, And indeed the 
Sigh was not an indication of weariness; it 
was drawn from her by the sound of the 
chisel and mallet which just then rang oul 
upon the silence, 

“I feel sure that you are,” he said. 
“See, now, take a turn or two upand down 
the studio, and then come back. You 
will feel rested. I caunot let you off tor 
to day, but—but—well, I have caught the 
idea, the ideal ratber, and am loath to leave 
off,”’ 

‘Indeed I am all right,’’ she said; but she 
rose obediently and walked to the otber 
end of the long room. As she stood look- 
ing at some statuettes the door opened, and 
4 tall figure in a blouse entered. 

It was Harry Richmond. Madge 
Stinctively, with a kind of fear, drew back 
Until she was almost hidden bya full- 
length stature. 

The man held a piece of marble in bis 
hand, and walked straight to the sculptor 

"This block is bad, sir,’’ he said. 

At the tone of his voice Madge’s hand 
went to her heart as if something had 
touched it. It was the voice of her boy- 


| «Yos, it is like. 


“What did you say, Richmond ?” asked 
Mr. Gerard, looking up. 

“The block is too faulty to work,”’ said 
Harry Richmond. “It is full of flaws, and 
——’’ he stopped in the middle of the sen- 
tence, his eyes fixed on the clay model 
with a strange expression in them. 


“What is the matter? Do you like ii?” | 


asked Mr. Gerard. At the same time he 
made a slight gesture with his hand to 
keep Madge from advancing. 

“It is very beautiful,” said Harry Rich- 
tmnond. His voice was low and gentle, a 
dreamy faraway look stole into his dark 
eyes. “Very beautiful! Is it a fancy 
sketch, or is it from life ?”’ 


“Which should you think?” asked the | 


sculptor. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “Itisa 
face one might dream of, and yet——” He 
stopped and passed his hands over his 


eyes, which had not left the clay model | 


since they first fell upon it. 

“And yet?” 

“I—I seen to know it,” was the response, 
spoken in so low a voice that Madge could 
hardly hear it. ‘1 suppose it is one of the 
models I have seen here,” 


“No, I think not. And if it were you | 
You never | 


would not have remarked her. 
notice any women, do you, Richmond?” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said quietly; ‘they do not in- 
terest me. Since | lost my memory all 
women are alike to me,”’ 

He raised his eyes with a sad smile for 
an instant, then they dropped back to the 
clay model again. 


‘But this does, does it not?” asked the 


aculptor. 
Harry Richmond passed his hand over 


his brow; it was a shapely band, though 


so strong and used so unsparingly. 


““Yos,’”’ he said in the same low voice, 


and with a half-painful glance at the sculp- 


tor’s face, as if 19 were dreamily asking | 


what it meant, 
“That is strange,’’ said 
thoughtfully. 


Mr. (Gerard, 


There was silence for a moment, then he | 
| Mr. Gerard regarded her with a smile, a 


said— 
“This is the model of a young lady, a 


friend of mine, who lives in the same | 


house. Would you like to see her? I 
think you shall. Youcan give me your 
opinion of the likeness; you have a good 
eye, Richmond.” 


He signed to Madge to come forward, | 


For a moment she hesitated; then slowly 
moved towards them. 
The man called Harry Richmond turned 


at the sound of her footsteps and looked at | 


her; and as her eyes met hia, Madge had 
hard work to repress the cry that rose to 
her lips. 


For there, as it seemed to her, stood her 


boy lover grown into g!orious manhool, 
Something in her face, almost as pale as 
those of the statues around her, startled 


| him, for his eyes flickered as if undera 


sudden fash of mid-day sunlight, and he 
took balf a step forwe-d “hen he stopped 
and looked from the lovely living fea to 
the copy ip the red clay. 

“Well?” said Mr. Gerard. 

A solemn silence, which seemed to stifle 
Madge, brooded over the studio. Sho felt 
as if she were dreaming. 

“Itis very good,” said Harry Richmond. 
It is——”’ he stopped, and 
his hand woeutto his brow again. ‘Will 
you tel! me your name?” he asked, and 
his voice, though quiet enough—it trem 
bled slightly—fad the pecaliar ring of un- 
conscious command, which Madge remem 
bered in Lord Norman; always the boy, 
Lord Norman. 

She answered with diffculty, for her 
heart was throbbing with the emotion 
which this awful resembiance caused her. 

“Yea, she said, ‘It is Madge Gordon.” 

“Madge—Gordon.” He repeated the 
name softly, slowly, his eyes fixed on her 
face. 

“Have you ever heard the name before?” 
asked the scu! ptor. 

He started as if he had torgotton Mr. 
Gerard’s presence, then, wits 0 sad an 6x 
pression, s0 sad and wistful in his eyes 
that stabbed Madge’s heart, he shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said. 
before.”’ 

Madge drew a long breath. 

“I have told this lady something of your 
story, Richmond,” said Mr. Gerard. 

“Yes? It is a strange one, is it not?’’ he 
said, with a faint, grave smile. 

“Itisa very sad one,” Madge faltered, 
and pow (ears sprang to ber eyes. 


“T have never heard it 


He looked at her with the saine wistfu 


ness, then stretched out bis band as if to 


touch her. 


‘You are sorry for me!” he said, with a 
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touch of grateful wonder. “You must 
have a gentile heart, Miss Gordon. But do 
not cry, please,”” he added. “It is not 
worth that! Oh, nothing is worth that. 
Besides, [| am not’’—he paused, and the 
word that followed left him reluctantly— 
“unhappy.” 

“Mise Gordon knows what trouble is, 
and is therefore sympathetic,”’ said Mr. 
| Gerard, stealthily working at the model 
quite unremarked by the other two, ‘She 
_is anxious about ber grandfather, with 
who she lives alone, and whom she loves 
very dearly. He has been very ill—is« ill 
still.” 

“IT am very sorry,” said the deep, grave 
voice, more gently even than before, ‘Ile 
has been 11? Do you—do you think ?”’ 
| he paused, with a great, strong man’s shy. 
ness. 

“Well!” said the sculptor. 

“Do you think he would let me see 
him ?”’ faltered Harry Richmond. ‘Some. 
| times sick people like to see and talk with 
| a stranger.”’ 

Mr. Gerard glanced up from his bust at 
Madge inquiringly. 
She pronounced a ‘Yes!’ with her lips, 


“Miss Gordon thinks that he would,” | 


said Mr. Gerard, 

A look of pleasure flashed across Harry 
Richmond's face, 

“When may I go?’ he asked. 

Madge looked at the sculptor, and he 
siniled and shrugged his shoulders, 

“You may go now #0 far as I am oon- 
cerned,’’ he said with an artist's brusque 
ness, ‘T have finished with you to-day,” 
addressing Madge, “and if I had not, it 
would be of no use your staying, for your 
| face has taken to itself as many varieu ex- 
pressions as there are motes in asunbean, 
Perhaps Miss Gordon will let you go with 
| her now, Richmond.” 

“Will you?” he asked with suppressed 
| eagerness, 

“Yos,’’ said Madge. 
will be giad to see you,”’ 

He strode across the studio into an inner 
| room, and Madge followed him with her 
eyes, then sank into a chair. 


“My grandfather 


| rather curious one. 

“You seem to have taken to one an- 
other,’’ he said, “At least, he is unusually 
friendly with you. 
civil to your sex, No, that is not true 
either, for he is as courtoous as a prince, 
but it is cold courtesy, nothing more, You 
| are not afraid to go with bim?” 
| No, no; oh, no,’ said Madge in a low 

voice, 

And, indeed, there was not a touch of 
fear of him in the conflict of emotions his 

| presence aroused In her. 
| “You have no need to be. As T told you, 
he is quite sane——”’ 

“Oh, yes! yes! yes!”” Madge murmured 
almost indignantly. 

“And he is trueand gentie 
/@ true gentleman, and there is nothing 

truer or gentler.”’ 

Harry Richmond re-entered the studio 
at this moment. He had washed his hands 
au face, and changed the blouse for his 
jacket, ang ivory?’ simply «a gentleman in 
a morning suit of rough tweéa, 

He stood hat in hand, 
courteously waiting tll she should rise; 
and when she did so, he bowed to Mr. Ger 
ard, and opened thé door for her to pass 


well, as 


erect, pationt, 


out. 

“To morrow, if Mr. 
enough,”’ the sculptor called after her, 

They went into the street, and for a few 
yards in silence; Harry Richmond looking 
straight before him with # line of deep 
thought on his brow. But that he was not 
dreaming or lost to the consciousness ol 
her presence was made toanifest to hersell, 
At the corner of Hart street, Just as Madge 
was about to step into the road, «4 hansen 
eab dashed round with ail ahansom’s wild 
recklessness. Out went Harry Richmond's 
hand with the swiftness of a hawk, anc 
held her back. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, 
der more people are not run over than 
there actually ar6.”’ 

“Pnere are quite enough as it is,’’ he 
“Do you go out alone often 7” 
6yose resling on 


Gordon be well 


“J won 


said, 

She could feel bis dark 
her as she answered — 

“Yoa, always. I have no one but my 
grandfather, and he is too ili and weak to 
leave the house.”’ 

“Quite alone?” he said, almost to bim- 
welt. 

“You, too, are alone,” she found herself 
saying, ere she knew it, 


is different 


“Yes,’’ hesmiled, ‘But that 
[ ain @€ toan “apc an take are ¢ 

‘And | wm, Lie ut 1} ama W A 
said Madge 

‘*Yeou,’’ he said, ‘‘! can believe that ye 


Asarule, he is barely | 


5 


are fail of courage. Bat, all the same, itis 
not good to be alone, Iknow. I have been 
solitary for so long. I bave no friend in 
the world but Mr. Gerard; he isa fine fel- 
low, is he not?’ 

Madge assented ina low voice. Every 
word this strange man uttered seemed to 
wake an echo in her heart. She found her- 
self longing for him to go on speaking to 
her. 

“How crowded the streets are. Do you 
like London?” 

“No,” said Madge, with a faint shudder. 
“But it is a grand place, and I can well 
imagine some persone being proud of it. 
Hut I know #o little of it, I have always 
lived in the county.” 

“You,” he said, looking at her with deep 
interest, “Will you think me intrusive if 
I ask where?’ 

“In Downshire, at a place called Ches- 
ney Chase," abe replied, lifting her eyes to 


| his face as if she expected to see him start 


and exclaim with surprise; but, after a 
moment of apparently deep thought, he 
said, quite calinly— 

“It is a pretty name, I have never heard 
it before,” 

Madge sighed with an unreasonable feel- 
ing of disappointment. 

“Why did you sigh?” 
Quist sympathy. 

Madge flushed. 

“I1 don’t know, 
live.’’ 

She opened the door with ber latch-key, 
and he followed her up the stairs, 

Mr. Gordon was lying back In his chair, 
with his eyes cloned, 

“IT nee you have got the tea ready; will 
you bring snother cup, Tilda?” 

Tilda retired—almost backward; and 
Madge flung her jacket and hat on the 
couch, and went to the tire to see to the 
kettlo, 


he asked, with 


This is where we 


Harry HKichmond followed her, and, 
pushing her hand gently back, said— 
“Allow me, please, May 1?’ He lifted 


the kettle and poured the water into the 
teapot in the most approved fashion, ‘Not 


too much water at firet,’’ he said, 

Madge looked up at him, 

“You are quite an adept,’ she said. 

“Am I? ‘oll, | have lived alone so 
long, you see, Now, it uust stand on the 
hob tor just five minutes, must it not? 
Let me put it there, piensa. ’ He looked 
round the room, le had not, as Silas 
would bave done, made a minate inven- 
tory of it the moment he entered, “How 
pretty and comfortable it ia,’’ be said with 
a faint sigh, and rather to binself than 
her; ‘one would know at a glance that a 
lady reigned within it On, It your 
pardon!’ His eyes fell, and the color rose 
to his tanned face. “I do beg your pardon 
most hurably. Lam so used to talking to 
myself tor want of a better listener that—” 

“There isno need to beg my pardon,” 
she said, all her being throbbing at his 
low-spoken words, his deep musical voice, 
“See, my grandtather is waking.’’ 

The old man stirred and opened his eyes, 
lot them wander from one face to the 
other unintelligently for a moment, then 
he clutched the chair, and, leaning for- 
ward, exclaimed with feeble energy and 
indignation 

“What what does he do here? 
Norman !"’ 

Madge turned pale, and putting her arm 
round him, drow bim gently back to his 
cusbions, 

iia, hush, dear! she whispered, “It 
isninixtake. This yentleroan ie not Lord 
Norman. His oameia KRiehmond.” 

The old man gazed at the handsome face 
for a yood minute, then gradually doubt 
took the piace of dislike and anger, and he 
closed his eye, 

“—P thought it waa Lord Norman. I-—I 
bey his pardon. How do you do— What 
name did you say, Madge?’ 

“Richmond; Harry Richmond, sir,”’ sald 
the young man. “I am sorry I startled 
you Miss Gordon Was good enough wo 
permit me to call on you, I will go 
and—’’ 

“No, nol’ said the old man, with quiv- 
ering voice, “Don't go. Stay, please. 
We we have so few friends. Stay. He 
may stay, Madge, oh?’ 

Almost unconsciously Madge held out 
her hand, aif in appeal, and Harry Kich- 
mond inclined bis head consentingly. 

“What was it hecalled met’ he asked 
herin «low voice, 

Her lips quivered, 

“Lord Noruan—Lachmere,’’ she said, 
Jooking Up at bin as she knelt beside the 
fire to reach the toast, 

He repeated the name quite calrily, but 


Lora 


with « «lightly pugzied frown. ‘But 
why 7?’ he asked, 

“] -] don't know!” she faltered. ‘He 
has been Ill, and is still weak, and some 


Lines he wanders when he wakes suddenly, 
ax now.”’ 
She pauved a moment 


“You-—you never heard the name Le- 
fore?” 
“Of this Ivrd Norman—what was it 
Lachmere?"’ he replied “No, never! 
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OUR YOUNGER DAYS. 


mY M.A. 
Our younger days’ oh, they were fair, 
ko ‘reftof every burdening care; 
swift golden minutes! rosy hours! 
Filled up with sunshine and with flowers 


Our younger days! Are we soold 

That faith should die, and hope grow cold? 
scoaged that we « annot pee 

The Joy blooms on the cy press tree ? 


Are we too old to know and foel 

That what seems woe shall yet be weal? 
That what seems strife shall yet be peace, 
And poverty but rich Inereneas 7 


The time «hall come, if we but run 

The race with Joy, beneath the aun, 

That we ehall bask fo heaven's bright rays, 

And live agatn our younger daya! 
—— 6 
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CHAPTEK XXNNVIL--(COoNTINURKD, ) 


K. CHANDOS could) have laughed 
i outright, but he kept a perfectly seri- 
| ous countenance 
‘(ertainiy,” Mr. 
whole matter to 


Chandon, “1 will 
explain the him. I’m 
very sorry you should have to rush off, 
andon #0 unpleasant business,’" 
St. Aubyn didn't want Mr. 
Arisitage'’s sympathy. 

said coldly, and witha 
no offer of his hand, he 


maid 


Chandos 


“Thanka,” be 
nod; bat, with 
strode on. 

Mr. Chandos turned into the wood, 
stood up under « tree, and Induiged in the 
luxury of « free, unrestrained chuckle 
Itall seemed so plain to him ashe recalled 
St Aubyn's unconcesled devotion to Lyra 
She had decided to fly from Dane, but not 
was going to take St 


alone, No. «he 
Aubyn with her 

To any other tan -or woman—who 
knew Lyra, the idea would at once have 
appeared proposterous; but the evil are 
only too ready to suspect the existence of 
evil in others, and Mr. Chandos would 
have been quile ready, if required, to 
stake his life upon the correctness of his 
hy pothesta, 

You, that was it. Lyra, seeing that she 
must leave Dane, tad bolted with Lord St. 
Aubyn. 


“And | thought last night that she was 


so terribly cutup Chat 1 almost pitied her, 
lard! what deeeidtul creatures women 
are!’ 

Thus, as he pondered over the situation, 
his brain began to glow. Lyra fled, Dane 
Ha, 
Starminaster 


would not be likely t) marry again! 
Chandos, would 
after all! 

lie forgot the train as he paced 


be Karl of 


Up aoe 
down, his face Uushed, his eyes blinking 
with pleasant satisfaction, Really, Fate 


was dealing very kindly with hdm—very. | 


Hie lit a cigarette with some diMeulty, and 
enjoyed biuosell amaziagly for a quarter 
of an hour, then he brodgat himself voack 
“to business" 


He must go to the house and see the 
drama played out, that was certain. Put 
ting on his usual soft, sleek, contempla 
Uve aimnile, the saole which always sug- 
gested sonnets and odes to his female ad- 
tirers, he walked through the park and 
entered the hall 

“In Lord ho was asking, 
blandly, he heard the clatter of 
horse's hoofs, and Dane rode up. 

“Hallo, Chandos! he maid, very much 
more ploasantiy than he had greeted him 
a few days before “Turned out wet, 
hasn't it? bad a soaker.’ And he 


Dane in?" 


when 


I've 


atood on the steps aod shook himself, as 


he had shaken biowself that day of the 
storm uy the Vaw Valley. “You look 


wet, loo 

“Yes Thave been walking, and looked 
In on my way back to ask after Lady 
Dane." 

Dane nodded \le torgot his dislike for 
Chandow in bis appreciation of the little 


attention. Through Lyra was always the 
nearest Way to Dane's Leart. 


oT , 

Thanks’ | hope to ud her much bet- 
tor; she was rather tired this morning. 
Comein't’ 

Pam se ser, said Mr. Chandos, 
meekly, as he wed Dane into his own 
den ‘TT’ afra he presence of a visi 
tor 

‘Ob! tha x! sasaki Dane, pulling 
of his t waan'’t that i hope 
she’ be dow night i've been away 
mii «day wait. will you? If she is 


THE SATURDAY 


not abie to dine with us I'll ask you to 
stay. and we'll have a bachelor’s dinner.”’ 

“Ob, will you?’ thought Mr. Chandos, 
but he looked very grateful and pleased. 

“IT must go and change,”’ he said. Dane, 
bumming a tune—tbat kiss of Lyra's was 
not yet forgotten !—tossed him a box of 
cigarettes. “Walt a minute or two,”’ he 
said, I'll go and inquire.” 

Chandos lit a cigarette with ratber «a 
tremulous hanb. Wasa the storm going to 
break already? Would there be time for 
Ht. Aubyn to get off by that train before 
Dane was on his track ? 

Dane went up the stairs, and met Lyra's 
maid in the corridor that ran around the 
upper portion of the ball. 

“How is your mistress?’ 
eagerly. 

“I’ve not seen ber ladyship since lunch, 
my lord,”’ she replied, “She was asleep 
then, and I think she has fallen asleep 

| again, for she did not answer when ! 
knocked just now. I trust that she is 
asleop, iny lord.”’ 

Dane nodded and wenton. He stopped 
at Lyva's rooin, and knocked at the door 
soft'y, then, receiving no answer, opened 
it. The light was tading, but he saw 
Lyra'’s gown where she had thrown it on 
the bed, and thought that she wan lying 
there. 

He took a few steps into the room, then 
stopped, Of late, Lyra bad started as he 
approached; he would not wake ber sud- 
denly and startle her. He closed the door 
atter him, and went downstairs to Chan. 
doa, 

“She is esloep, lam glad to say. 
think I will let her come down 
tonight. You'd better stay. I'l! send to 
the inn for your things,’”’ and taking Chan. 
dos’ acceptance as ® matter-of course, he 
gave directions to the footman to show 
Mr. Chandos to a room, and 
inn. 

The dress clothes came in due course, 
and Mr. Chandos exchanged his wet walk- 
ing suitforthem. He felt chilled and ap- 
prehensive, and longed with a longing be- 

_ yond words for a good stiff glass of neat 
brandy. The dinner-bell 
went down, and afew minutes afterwards 
Dane entered the drawing-room. “Hallo,” 

| he said, “where is St. Aubyn? Is Lord 
| St. Aubyn down yet?” he inquired of the 
| butler. 


he asked 


I don't 


“Lord St. Aubyn is not in the house, my 
lord,’’ was the reply. “tHlis lordship has 
not been in all day. 

Dane grew momentarily serious, then 
his face cleared, 

“We won't walt,” he said. “He will be 
| in directly, and he hates to have dinner 
| kept waiting for him.’’ 


The two men went in to the dining room 
/and the meal commenced. Dane was in 
| the best of spiritsa—for the first time since 
| her iliness his darling had given him back 

kise for kiss !— and listened with wonder- 
| ful patience to Mr. Chandos’ account of 
the pictures in the gallery at Madrid. 


“What the deuce made you go there?” | 


he said once, and Mr. Chandos colored apa 


atarted. “And why didn’t vor wiiweto 
someone? Wo aii thought you were 
deada.”’ 

Mr. Chandos took a long draught of 


wine, and laughed feebly. All the time 
Dane and he bad been talking; be bad 
been listening “with his third 
Italians say, wailing for the moment of 
the discovery of Lyra’s flight, and when 
Dane rose and said “Excuse me a mo 
ment,”’ he set his wine glass down s0 sid- 
denly that it snapped at the stein. 

Dane laughed as be left the room. 

“ft wouldn't give much for your nerves!"’ 
he said. tle would have given less if he 
could have seen Mr. Chandos’ face during 
the suspense of the next few minutes, in 
the interval between Dane's exit and his 
re-entrance with the letter In his hand. 

White to the lips, with an awful look in 
bis face, Dane stood with his back to the 
door, looking, not at Chandos, but beyond 
him into vacancy. 

“My God, what is the matter?” Chandos 
faltered out. 

Dane did not seem to hear him, but still 


stood, his back to the door, as if to pre. | 


vent anyone entering. The servants had 
left the room after the placing of the dea- 
sert, and the two gentlemen were alone. 

“Whatis it? gasped Chandos, his ter- 
ror passing very well for surprise. 

Dane put his hand to bis brow and atag- 
gered to the table, 

‘She has gone!" he said, more to him 
self than to Chandos ‘Gone!’ 

‘Gone ?"’ stammered Chandos 
whort'’ 


“Who 


Dane iet his head fal upon his breast 


Sweat stood 


his lips writhed, his face was 


and groaned Gireat drops of 


on bis brow 


to dinner | 


to send to the | 


rang and he) 


6ar,"’ as the | 


EVENING POST. 


convulsed. Mr. Chandos thought that the 
stricken man would have a fit, and, with 
a trembling hand, poured out some wine 
and held the glass to bim. 

Dane took it mechanically, and a 
mechanically set it on the table. Then he 
rose from the chair and confronted Chan- 
doa. 

“Do—do you know of anything ?—do 
you? Ob, gracious! am | mad or dreaw- 
ing? Lyra—my Lyra—gone, left me!”’ 

Someone—one of the servanta—turned 
the handle of the door. Dane signed to 
Chandos, and he ran forward and turned 
the key. 

“What—what on earth do you mean? 
What are you talking about?” he asked, 
shivering. 

Dane held out the note to him, but as 
Chandos went to take it he drew his hand 
back. 

“No, no!” he cried, in a kind of jealous 
rage. ‘You shall not seeit! It is from 
her to me—me alone! Why do you stand 
gaping there? Why don’t you do some 
thing ?”’ 

He fell into the chair and dropped his 
head on bis bands, unconscious that the 
note had fallen from bis fingers. 

Mr. Chandos stole up and stealthily 
picked it and read it, It ran thus— 

“[ gm going for ever. I cannot stay. 


| Do not think too badly of me. Pity and 
| forgive me.”’ 
| ‘There was no signature, not even 


“Lyra.” 
Mr. Chandos laid the note on the table. 
| “(calm yourself, Dane,” he stam. 
mered, “Perhaps some of the servant-—-"’ 
Dane raised his head and looked at him, 
| «Why has she gone?” he asked—not of 
| Chandos, but himself, 
| Chandos ventured to play a card—very 
nervously. 
| “Perbaps—perhaps Lord = St. 
| could tell us,”’ he said aesitatingly; “they 
| were such great friends——” 


| Dane did not grasp the hideous insinua- 
| tion for a moment; then, a4 it dawned 
| upon his bewildered benumbed brain, he 
sprang to his feet and seized Chandos 

| but his hand fell even as is was raised to 
| strike him to the ground, and he burst 
| into a hoarse laugh. 

| “You miserable cur!’’ he said, almost 
quietly; ‘you don’t know her, you don’t 
| know him, or you would laugh as I do at 
such a suggestion, Lyra!—St. Aubyn !— 
| the purest woman on (God’s earth; the 
| most honorable of men!” He laughea 
| aloud, 

| “I—I suggested nothing!” faltered Chan- 
| dos, rubbing the part of his arm which 


| Dane clutched. “I only said he might 


know. They were great triends, weren't 
they? They were like brother and sis- 
ter-——”’ 


Dane looked at him —a strange look, 

‘Go on,” he said hoarsely. 

“That's all,”’ said Chandos. “I wish I[’d 
asked St. Aubyn where he was going and 
| when he'd come back, 

“When did jou see him? where?’ de 
i. auued Dane. 

“| saw bim going to thestation. Let 
me see—what time was it? Just before the 
six o’clock train, I think; but 1’m #80 con- 
fused and upset——”’ 

‘“Cioing to the station ?’”’ said Dane. ‘Are 
you sure? Why should he be going there? 
Why didn’t he come back to dinner ?’’ 

Mr. Chandos shook his head meekly. 
“Don’t you know ?”’ he said. ‘“Hasn’t he 
left any message for you ?”’ 

Dane did not answer; 
conveyed in the question was working its 
way in a subtle fashion. 

“D—— you!’ he cried, in an agony ot 
passion. ‘Speak out! 
hint——”’ 

Then be stopped, and broke into a wild 
desperate laugh. 


| arms before morning, or 1 sbalil go mad!” 

He rang the bell as Mr. Chandos un- 
locked the door. 

“The break and pasir,”’ hesaid. “Her 
ladyship has gone to Castle Towers” —e 
happy idea struck bim—‘Lady Theodosia 
is worse,’’ 

In lees than half an hour be was driv- 
ing through the night, at desperate speed, 
towards Castle Towers—and away from 
Lyra. 

St. Aubyn got into the train very reluct- 
antly, for notwithstanding the urgency of 
tbe telegram be felt a strange unwilling. 
ness to leave Highfield. Strange, because 
he bad no special reason for bis reluctance 
beyond his desire for Dane and Lyra’s 
company—that is, no reason he could 
formulate. But there was something un- 
tangible, something vague and unsub- 

| stantial which weighed on his mind, and 
made him uneasy. It was something more 
than the strange expression in Lyra’s 
eyes, the singular tone of ber voice, while 
she had been speaking with bim at break- 
fast. 

| It haunted him, and made him uncom- 
tortable almost tothe point of wretched. 
ness, as he leant back io the carriage and 
smoked the strong Cavendish, which he 
favored. He reached the juaction and 
got out to wait for the train that would 
take him across country to his own sta. 
tion. It was still raining—one of those 
miserable nights which even in summer 
remind us that in England, though so 


_highty favored in other respects, there is 


Aubyn | 


absolutely no climate, 

Howford is a wretched station, one of 
those which are a disgrace to the period of 
the nineteenth century. It was draughty, 
and not over clean. There was a miserable 
apology for a waiting-room, and a still 
more iniserable refresh ment-room. 

St. Aubyn went into the latter and asked 


| for acup of coffee, and the young lady be- 





the insinuation 


| from bestowing another glance 


hind the bar eyed him, fora moment, more 
in sorrow than in anger, and then in- 
formed bim that there was pone, but that 
he could have “anything else.’’ 

; St. Aubyn, who had no desire to be pois- 
oned with bad wine or worse spirits, went 
out and paced the cold and draughty plat- 
form. As he did so he glanced through 
the glass, then stopped. 

A lady was sitting there—a lady in a 
dark dress and wearing a thick veil. And 
it actually seemed to him that there was 
about her—her figure, or her pose as she 
leant forward with her hands clasped in 
her lap—something like Lady Dane. 

He walked on and smiled at the idea. 

“I'll tell her about it when I get back. 
Perhaps it will make her laugh,”’ he said. 
“It is a long time since she has laughed,”’ 
and he sighed involuntaniy. So absurd 
did the idea seem —that a solitary woman 
at Howford Junction should be like the 
peerless Lyra—that he purposely refrained 
at the 
waiting-room as he paced to and fro. 

His train came up at last. There ap- 
peared to be no other passengers beside 
himself, for the lady did come out of the 
waiting-roum as the train drew up; and he 
was getting into the smoking-car, tbe door 
of which a sleepy and sulky porter opened 
for him, when he heard him say— 

“Yarnstaplie, ma’am? Yes; change at 
Tedford,’ and looking out, he saw the 
lady get into the next carriage. He was 
leaning back against the cushion when he 
heard a voice say— 

‘*My bag !’’ 

He sat fora moment spellbound. Then 
he sprang to bis feet. It was Lyra’s voice! 

“Great heaven !”’ he said aloud. ‘*What 
an extraordinary thing! She is not only 


| like her, but has her voice,.”’ 


Do you dare to) 


‘We are both playing the fool!” he ex- 


claimed hoarsely, wiping the sweat from the train moved on, he got into the same 


his wet face. “I can see it all. It—it’s as 
| plain as a pikestaff An attack of hysteria 
has seized her, and she has gone to Dosie’s! 
I ought not to have let Mrs. Leslie go. 
My poor darling! My poor darling! He 
strode to the bell. 

Mr. Chandos ventured to touch his arm. 

‘“W hat—what are you going to do?” 

“Order the carriage, and drive to Castle 
Towers,’’ said Dane, almost calmly. 

“I—I wouldn't,” stammered Chandos. 
“If—if I were you I should keep the affair 
quiet till—well—till the morning. If—if 
anything should be wrong——”’ 

Dane set his teeth hard. 

‘See here, Chandos,”’ he said, ‘I’m 
in the mood to be patient. 
u pset—naturally—by 
oh, my God [”’ 
cry of agony 
must 


not 
I’m very much 
my wife’s iliness 

He broke off with a 
“I must do something. I! 
have her in 


and 


my arms, safe in my 


Obeying the impulse of the moment, he 
leapt from the carriage and snatched trom 
the porter’s hand the bag be had fetched 
from the waiting. 

‘I'll give it to the lady,’’ be said, and as 


carriage. 

“Here is your bag——’’ he began, but a 
faint cry stopped bim. She had shrank 
from him, with her hands held out, as if 


to keep him back. 


He caught the hands and bent forward 
to look into her face. The light was, of 
course, bad, but he recognized her. 

‘“Goo heavens !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Lyra— 
Lady Dane !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
YRA uttered a low cry, and tried to 
| take her hands from St. Aubyn’s 
grasp, but he held them tightly, and 
continued to look at her in 
ment. 


silent amaze 
It did seem to him incredible that 
she should be there alone 

“Lady 


possible ? 


Dane!’ he said at last. “Is it 


How did you come here? Why 











' 
are you bere aloue? Where is Dane?’ 

Lyra sank into a corner, and hid her 
face in ber hands. 

st. Aubyn did not know what to say or 
do. He could scarcely yet realize the fact 
of her presence. 

“Has anything happned ? Have you 
heard bad news?” he asked gently and 


anxiously. 
“Yes!” she breathed, ‘something has 


happened.” 

“You have been sent for by some rela- 
tion who is ill 7” he suggested, “Why bas 
not Dane come with you? You ought not 
to be traveling alone; but perhaps your 
maid ix in another carriage + aad 

Lyra shook her head. 

“No? Forgive me, Lady Dane, but— 
but [am terribly anxious. Will you not 
tell me what has happened ?” 

“J—I cannot,” she said in a low, almost 
uaudible voice, “I—I have left High- 
field.”” 

She could not bring herself to pronounce 
Dane’s name. 

“Lett Highfield!” echoed St. Aubyn in 
amazement. ‘‘Left—great heaven, I must 
misunderstand you !”” He looked at the 
dark dress, the thick veil which she atill 
keptdown, “Why have you left High- 
tield and at this hour of the night?” 

“[—I cannot tell you,” she replied. 
“Don’task me. Leave me.”’ 

St. Aubyn shook his head. 

“Leave you, and alone! That is impos 
sible,” he said. “Lady Dane, you are in 
trouble of some sort. Will you not tell 
me, confide in me?” 

“No,” she said, as if she were desperate, 
“| can confide in no one, 1 am in trouble, 
yes; but no one can help me.”’ 

“Not even Dane?”’ he said in a low grave 
voice, 

She put her hand to her eyes, 

“Not Dane,’”’ she uurmured, 

Hie thought a moment. 

“Have you quarreled 7?” he asked. 
that is an absurd question. 

She shook her bead. 

“No; oh, no, no!’ 

“T know that could not have happened,” 
hewsaid. “Whatisitthen? Whatever it 
is, it must have occurred quite recently. 
You—you were all right aod happy this 
morning, were you not ?”’ be asked, as the 
reinembrance of the expression of her and 
the tone of her voice at breakfast flashed 
upon him, 

“Happy! she echoed with intense 
misery. “Happy! In all the worid there 
is not One sO Unhappy, 80 wretched as I 
am, and have been !’’ 

The confession was forced froin her, and 
startled hiun by the intensity of ita despair. 

‘“ireat heaven!’ he inurmured; “and 
you will not tell me?’ 

She shook her head. 

“At least tell me where you are going ?’’ 

“To London,” she said. 

“But this train does not go to London,”’ 
he said. 

She put her hand to her head. It was 
évident to him that she did not know it, 
thal she scarcely knew wheres she was go- 
ing. 

“You were going to London, to friends!” 
he said. But you cannot reach it by this 
train, and for hours to come. What will 
you do? Lady Dane, 1 beg, I implore 
you, if you cannot confide in me to let me 
také you back home!’ 

“No, no!” she panted, “I cannot. It is 
too late, I can never go back. On, velieve 
that, and—and do not ask me any more 
questions. Leave ime,’’ 

“Yes, | must ask you one more,”’ he 
sald. He paused, then went on in a low 
voice, full of suppressed emotion; his eyos 
fixed on hers, which gleamed through the 
veil. “And, Lady Dane, do you know why 
| feel that I have aright toask you? Do 
you remember when we were talking of 
friendship between man and woman, and 
you let me say that | hope to prove myself 
your friead ?”’ 

She made a gosture of assent with her 
head, 

“Itis a sacred word, but it does not go 
far 6nough to describe my feelings. Lady 
Dane” —he paused—“do you remember 
the first day we met? I came into your 
Presence unwillingly enough. 1 was a 
woman hater. J had suffered the cruelest 
wrong that a man can suffer at the bands 
of awoman. 1 had a wife whom I loved” 
—his voice grew hoarse and broken-—‘“but 
you know my story. Itisalltoocommon. 
The day she left me I cursed ber and all 
her sex. ‘The face of a woman, no matter 
bow beautiful it was, was but to me the 
‘ask worn by a devil. I think that I 
would not have stretched out my hand to 
Save one of them from a painful death 
That day I came 


“But 


Yo 


1 see | Speak plainly. 


1p into the balcony, there at Rome, and 
had pretended 


Saw you, I wished that | 


'T held self-communion on the subject— 
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not tu see ane, my old and tried friend, 
and gone on my way. You were to me 
just one of the sex I hated, and I meant to | 
g° a8 quickly as possible and get out of | 
your way. But I stayed. I saw you again 
and again, and gradually, but surely, a 
change was wrought in me. My eyes 
were opened, and | saw what a fool and 
cur I was to deem all women bad because 
one had proved vile.”’ 

He paused. 

“You had wrought that change in me. | 
It was the charm of your goodness which 
had performed that miracle on my blind- 
ness, It was the influence of your pres- 
ence that restored me to my faith in wo- | 
man hood,”’ 

Lyra, motionless and pale, looked at him 
with sad wondering eyes. 

**T cannot tell you when the charm be- 
gan to work on me. I only know that 
soon I felt as a man feels who fears to 
leave the rock upon which he has climbed 
out of the deadly clutch of the sea. I felt 
that if 1 left you, if I removed myseit 
from your influence, I should sink back 
into the life of bate and distrust which 
was worse than death.’’ 

Lyra stared with a troubled sense of 
awe. 

“You were unconscious of all this. 1 
know that, I have known it all the time. 
I myself for a long while did not discover 
that I had learned to get back my trust in 
woman because I had learned to love. 
you.” 

Lyra uttered a faint cry. 

“You did not shrink from me,’’ he said. 
“That is right. You have no need to. | 
loved you. I love you still. I shall love | 
you till I die; but it is with alove of which , 
I am not ashamed, for it bas never for one 
instant bred an unworthy thought of you; 
and—what is it the man in the play says, | 
‘as some saint niched in cathedral aisle,’ 
Yos, thatis it. Lady Dane, you are just 
as sacred to me; something sweeter and | 
holier than a sister. I would have laid | 
down my life for you, and I would as 
willingly have died tor Dane, your hus | 
band.’’ 

His dark eyes shone with the fervor 
which might havo beamed from the eyes 
ot the purest of King’s Arthur’s knights. 
She did not skrink, but an infinite pity | 
welled up in her heart, and the tears came | 
into her eyes. She had shed none for ber- 


self! 


“1 would tell you all this if Dane were | 
sitting beside us,’”’ he went on ina low 
voice that thrilled ber by its earnestness. 
“I think sometimes that he must have 
seen into my heart and known how it was 
with me. Lady Dane, ny happiness is 
only to be found by your aud Dane's side, 
I said to myself—aii! and bow often have 


that if you would accept my friendship, if | 
you would let ine se6 you, share, as a spec- 
tator, in your happiness, | should be well 
content to let the dead past bury its dead 
aad live only for you and him. I thought” 
—his voice grew very low and soiemn— 
“that in the coming time there would be 
others—your children—little ones having | 
the look of your eyes, the tone of your 
voice—whoiw | could love, and whose love 
I could win in return, and I have said to 
my tempest-tossed soul, ‘Wait and be 
pationt. There isa life of love, pure love 
unstained by passion, before you. Be con- 
tent to be her friend, their friend, know- 
ing that your love has won a@ corner of 
their hearts for you. 

The tears were running down Lyra’s 
face, She put up bec veil with a trembling 
band; then extended the hand to him. 
She could not speak. 

He took the hand, held it for a moment, 
and pressed it to his lips before he laid it 
in her lap. 

“On, I am not worthy 
she faltered brokenly. 

“Not worthy?’ He smiled. ‘To me 
you have always been the best, tne truest 
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‘not worthy!’ 


hearted woman in all the world. You are 
still——’”’ 

“No, no, not now!” 

“Yos, now!’ he said alinost fiercely, 


“Do you think that I suspect you of evil? 
You? I would as s00n suspéct one of the 
angels in heaven! | find you here alone, 
flying from your home, but I know that 
the trouble is not of your causing. | know 
that you have been sinned against, not 
sinning. I have looked into your eyes 
and they are still trae and uritainted.’’ 
He clenched his band. “I know the other 
look! I have seen ittoo often. I romernm 
ber itasitshonein the eyes of my false 


wife. No, Lady Dane, others might think 
jiilof you, bat my love for you gives m6 
the power reading you asl read th 

I should believe in you though a 


paper 


the world were against you And now 


will you not trust me, confide in me ?’’ 


| searcely h’lleve ny eyes. | 
| amazed ! 
| setting there, and | did not know it; but it 
| was the veil and the plaguey light! 


| white, worn face, ‘Is 
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‘I cannot,’’ she said once more, “You 
must leave me, Lord St. Aubyn. We must 
part, never to meet again.”’ 

“Pardon me!” he said,‘‘I should be loath 
to desert any woman in her hour of need; 
Iam not likely to leave you. Wherever 
you are going I will take you safely. 
What do you think Dane would say to me 
if I were to desert you, leave you, alone 


and unprotected ?”’ 


She wrung her hands, 

“There is only one place I can go to,” 
she said. ‘The man said the train went to 
Yarnstaple—— She stopped av if she did 


| not wisb to teil him any more, 


“Very well,” he said, ‘‘we will go to 


| Yarnstaple. You have friends there? We | 


will find them. Now, will you not try 
and get some sleep?’’ he added gently. “I 
will not talk to you; indeed, I will leave 
you at the next station, and have the car- 
riage locked and reserved for you.’”’ 

She tried to thank him, and closed her 
eyes. It was evident to him that she was 
very near physical and mental ex! aus 
tion. He wenttothe further corner and 
looked out of the window. 

What he should do he did not know. 
Atany rate he would not leave her—could 
not. 

When the train drew up at the next 
station he got out quietly, for he thought 
she was asleep, and went for the guard, 
found him, and was coming back to the 
car to have it locked, when a woman 


opened door and got in. 


Lord St. Aubyn touched ber arm. 

“Where are you going ?"’ he asked. 

“To Yarnstaple, sir,’ she replied, ‘Ian’t 
this right?’ 

“Quite right,”’ said St. Aubyn. “You 
don't mind having the door locked and 
car reserved 7’ 

He got into the next car and lighted his 
pips, thankfal that Lyra had a woman to 
keep her company. 

The train moved on slowly; but Lyra 
still lay in « kind of half stupor for some 
minutes, then she awakened and wat up 
and put her veil back, As she did so the 
woman on the opposite seat looked at her, 
then gavea cry of astonishment and pleas- 
ure. 

“Miss Lyra—is it you, Miss Lyra? Ob, 
1 beg your pardon—I mean your lady- 
ship.’’ 

Lyra stared at her wildly, then gasped, 
“Mary!” and clutching her arm clung to 
ber old servant. 

Mary was speechless with suppressed 
delight for a moment, then she broke ont 
into exclamations. 

“Lor, miss—I mean, my lady —I can’t 
feel quite 
To think as it should be you a 


And 
I was in such a stew a-thinking that I'd 
perhaps got into the wrong train after all, 
and the door locked!) But——”’ She broke 
oft, looking hard and anxiously at Lyra’s 
is anything the 
matter, miss—I mean my lady? Doar, 
dear, it’s so hard to remember that you're 
married, and a great lady! Are you ill, 
Miss Lyra? Is—is——"’ Sho looked at 
the dark dress. “Is anyone dead 7?” . 

“No,” said 
com posure, but trembling. 
dead, and—and [’m not ill, but Foam in 
great trouble, Mary.’”’ 

“Trouble, miss?) Oh, I’in #0 sorry! And 
where are you going, and all alone? But 
you’re not alone now Miss Lyra, thank 
goodness, Lor! to think that I should 
meet you in # train, and that I have only 
been on the railroad once before in my 
life; and wouldn’t be now but that my old 
grandmother was ill and sent for me, 
She keeps ashop at the place where | got 
in, and is very well otf, and #0, iIngenu- 
oualy, I felt bound to go; not that I want 
ber money or am one WwW wait for dead 
men’s sLo0e4, Or women's either, Kut, lor! 
how I dogo on, and you in trouble, and 
Don’t ‘66 


Lyra, trying to retain her 


“No one is 


waiting to tell me all about it 
mind me, Miss Lyra —T mean my lady.” 
[tO BK CONTINUED. | 
Se nn 
{EMITTANCK MEN. — “Remittance men” 
is a term applied tn British Columbia to 
sons of Englishmen sent there to learn 
farming. “They go aboutin knickerbock- 
ers, big shoes, cloth caps and eyeglasses, 
painting things red as long ae their 
rémittances last. For two weeks Lelore 
the next check arrives they keep quiet, be- 


eause they have no money for making «a 
noise,”’ 
i oO 
A CoNnsTANT CovuGH witH FAILING 


Strength and Wasting of Flesh, are syiny 
tome denoting Pulmonary organs nore 
jess seriously affected You w 
safe remedy for all Lung or ‘Throat-alls 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant 


7 
Scientitic and Useful. 


BRanvDING—The Arizona Indians have a 
peculiar and effective way of branding 
animals. The brand is made of steel, with 
aknifeedge. It is fixed on the head of an 
arrow and shot with a bow at the animal 
to be branded with such force that it cuts 
the mark in the hide, 

To CLEAN Mannaie.—Take two parts 
common soda, one part of pumice-stone, 
and one part of finely powdered chalk; sift 
it through a fine sieve, and mix it with 
water; then rub it well over the marble, 
and the stains will be removed; then wash 
the marble over with soap and water, and 
it be as clear as It was at first. 

VARIETIES OF SHooks,—If a train, mov- 
ing at the speed of twenty-five miles an 
hour, were suddenly stopped, the passen- 
gers would expertence a shock equal to that 
of tailing from a second-floor window; at 
thirty mile an hour, they might as well fall 
from a height of three pairs of stairs, and 
an express train would, in point of fact, 
mnake therm fall from «a fourth story. 

In Beiaitum.—A useful plan has been 
devised by the Belgian railway companies 
for the benefit of country visitors and 
others in large towns, In Brussels and 
olxew here one can now buy goods in any 
of the shops and have them forwarded 
direct to any of the railway stations, there 
to be dolivored to the purchaser when 
starting on his bomewarad journey, Books 
of tickets are issued at a penny apiece to 
the tradesmen. When buying an article 
which is to be sent toa station, tbe pur- 
chaser has one of the tickets given to bim, 
and on his presenting itat the station the 
goods delivered are delivered to bim by 
the railway luggage clerk, when he oan 
arrange for their forwarding to their desti- 
nation, or take them with him by band, 

Se mee 


Farm and tbarden, 


Frorr. The ting has passed when fruit 
and vegotables can be sold by the appear 
ance of the specimens on the top. Shippers 
may rely upon it that all barrels and boxes 
are inspected by the commissions mer- 
chants and the customers. They have 
been taugit by oxperionce to be cautious, 

Fowts.--The heavier breed of fowin 
should roost on the tloor and so prevent 
crooked bresstbones, Puta toot or moreof 
strawon the floor of the hen-house and 
pour sone dust and ashes among it. Then 
every night throw somé sual! grain for 
which the fowls will serateh and thus 
cause a dust which will destaoy any stray 
vermin. 





heKDING. -Thore is a loss in indiserimi- 
ale and ignorant feeding, and thin sadly 
loxsons profits, There are no inflexible 
rules, for cach animal has ite own nature, 
Koop it in appetite and health, varying on 
Aw #« rule an animal requires 
threes pounds ot food, not counting the 
moisture, daily, for each hundred pounds 


OOCKSEION. 


ot live weight. 

Tikes. Old treoa should be pruned care- 
fully. Notatwigor unprotected branch 
should be left inside. Fruit that ripens 
close to the trunk of a tree seldom attains 
perfection. ‘The tree should be trained so 
that all of the fruit is exposed to the sun, 
and then it will ripen all alike, A good 
apple tree should be Outlapread like an 
umbrella, Keep the grass from growing 
around the trunks of such trees; manure 
them cocasionally, and wood crops of fruit 
will be the result. 

SUm-TKRIGATION. Reports from all sec- 
tions of the country are favorable to sub- 
irrigatian on small plota, By the use of 
windmills suiiicient water has been stored 
in Stuall reservoirs lo supply all the needed 
moisture for vogelables sand sinall fruits. 
Experimenta during the past year have 
added much valuable information on the 
subject, and it looks bright for market 
yardeners in the future, If they can ob 
tain asupply of water whenever desired it 
means not only salety from drought but 
double yield of « rope. 

— 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 


bee ‘ py t (ta they Cannot reach the 
(diseneed! portion of Cte en There is only one 
way to cure Deafn nd thatis by constitu 
Cherri ren tis » Ines in cansed by an 
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10 OUK READERS. 

A short time ago the management of 
Tux Vosr, thinking the majority of its 
readers would like to see the paper in 
what was considered to be a neater, 


more compact and convenient form, 


changed it from sixteen to twenty-four 
When this al- 
teration was made, however, THe Poser 
thought it well to ask its readers and 
friends how the change suited them, 
We have received 80 many replies from 
those who preferred the old form to the 
new, that, always desirous of meeting 
the wishes of our subscribers, with this 
number we return to exactly our former 
shape, of sixteen large pages, with the 
modern improvement of the backs being 
bound and the edges trimmed. 
he 


On Solitude, 

A solitary life cannot fairly be charged 
with the sweeping drawbacks or be al- 
lowed to possess the great virtues that 
are sometimes attributed to it. Solitude 
neither makes a mana koave nor cures 
him of a tendency to roguery; it only 
tends to deepen the impressions that 
have already been made, and to de- 
velop, not implant, certain good or bad 
traits. If any one is egotistical or me- 
lancholy, for example, it must be a mis- 
take to be alone, Thought more natur- 
ally centres on one’s own relation to the 
world when we are the only representa- 
tive of mankind present. 

It has been argued with a good deal 
of plausibility that solitude is favorable 
to religious exercises, Men who pass 
their days in the whirr of business, with 
hardly a chance thought of spiritual 
things, tind themselves thinking far 
more seriously than is their wont of 
their relation to the whole scheme of 
things when they are alone. They be- 
come a more consciously interesting ob- 
Ject of observation than they were when 
they were in the midst of so many com- 
peting interests in the workaday world, 
Uniess a man who is much alone has 
objects outside himself that take his at- 
tention, he is likely to become vastly 
conceited, 

Wordsworth's self-complacency was 
colossal. ‘Thoreau, who determined to 
“go in’ for solitude systematically, was 
one of the most consummate though in- 
hocent evotists of whom the world has 
record, Tens of thousands of silent 
hunters have known and appreciated 
the life of the woods infinitely more in- 
Uimatel@@®han he did, although they have 
had only about « ten-thousandth part of 
his facility of verbal expression and no 


thought of sysiematic study of their 
OWN existence, 


If sOliLude, hy 
thoughts 


pages of a smaller size. 


turning a man’s 
in upon himeelf, is a disad- 


Vantage to the selfish and vain, much 
more is ita mistake for the melancholy 
and dissatistied. Gaiety and frolic do 


y belong to a solitary state. 
is something saddening 


rhoet ‘ 
ML DALUTA) 


Indeed there 


it may be with an elevating seri- 
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ousness—in watching the course of the 
year, and those changes of the outdoor 
world that chiefly draw the eyes of the 
lonely wanderer. Then solitude has, 
too, a strong tendency to develop ‘‘fad- 
dishness,’’ an unwise diffidence, with its 
complement of boorishly aggressive self- 
assertion. It is to be feared that the 
poets who have praised solitude without 
rtint have not stayed to count the cost. 

“If solitude has these dangers asso- 
ciated with it, why not denounce it in- 

| stead of tolerating it?’’ some one may 

ask. The truth seems to be found in 
Emerson’s summary to the effect that 
solitude is as needful to the imagination 
as society is wholesome to the character. 
Solitude by itself is impracticable. 5So- 
ciety by itself would be fatal. One of 
the great secrets of wise living is in al- 
ternating solitude with human gregari- 
vusness, The true use of solitude is for 
refreshment, recuperation. The natural 
state of man is one of sociability. 

Enjoyment of solitude or profit from 
it must be very largely a matter of tem- 
perament and habit. People who have 
led a busy life, with a great deal of the 
play of human activity always staged 
before their eyes, are sometimes almost 
maddened by a solitude which would be 
pleasing to others, or perhaps scarcely 
recognized as calling for observation. 
The town-bred man, and especially the 
town-bred woman, do not know what to 
notice in order to find perpetual interest 
in the country. The talk of cows and 
crops, butter-making and marketing, is 
not regarded as intrinsically worth list- 
ening to; it attracts only while new, as 
a curiosity. 

So there come at last feelings of weari- 
someness, emptiness, triviality from a 
country life that separates the town- 
bred woman and her customary sources 
of interest. A little solitude is felt to 
be good just as the sharp plunge into 
cold water and quick recovery and brisk 
| reaction are good. Versevered in too 
long, the effects are quite different. The 
man who seeks solitude for its own sake 
is usually either a crank—egotistical or 
selfish—or he is disappointed and sullen. 

Business-like, fashionable and work- 
ing-class folk usually do not find much 
solitude, or find it only in rare and rest- 
ful snatches. They realize that men 
were made to live together. Solitude 
has a high occasional value and lends it- 
self to effective poetical treatment, but 
it makes a poorer staple mode of life 
than those who praise it are willing to 
acknowledge. 

A QUESTION seems a simple and in- 
nocent thing, yet it may often be a real 
instrument of persecution on a small 
scale, It may put a man into a position 
in which he must choose either what he 
would prefer to keep to himself or re- 
fuse to answer and accept whatever un- 
pleasant resu'ts may ensue from such 
refusal. Every thoughtful person who 
wishes to do as he would be done by 
will abstain from placing another in such 
adilemma. All good conversation de- 
mands careful consideration of the feel- 
ings of others. Where there is the least 
suspicion that certain subjects may be 
unpleasant or certain inquiries unwel- 
come, no pains should be spared to 
avoid them. Of course this applies 
chiefly to general or friendly conversa- 
tion. There are doubtless cases where 
duty compels investigation at whatever 
expense of feeling, but these are few 
and exceptional. Flippant and thought- 
less curiosity has no such motive to ex- 
cuse it, 

A BLESSED thing is humor; and in this 
age, chary of laughter, pregnant with 
many cares, heavy with questions which 
the coming time sternly bids it to an- 
swer, we should be thankful for every 
particle of true good humor which comes 
into it, which steals gently and almost 
imperceptibly over us, as sunshine when 
a cloud is slowly withdrawn, and lights 

the dismal country to a smiling 
landscape, and gilds even dark city 
walls and narrow confined courts with 


up 


' fidence 
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unwonted and unexpected gaiety and 
mirth. 


NATURALNESS is the gift of uncon- 
sciousness, of doing things without 
thinking or knowing how you do them. 
Under the charm of such a spirit we 
feel a sense of liberty and expansion; 
we breathe a purer air. One natural 
person makes many, and inspires a con- 
in human nature. And how 
straightforward intercourse becomes 
under these conditions ! 

No man is the same from year to 
year, from month to month, or from 
day today. The processes of thought, 
the moods of the mind, are as swift as 
the flash of light; and doubtless one 
man who lives through a long life ex- 
periences all the moods of which any 
man of his level of cultivation has ever 
been capable. 


Economy is the parent of integrity, 
of liberty, and of ease; and the sister of 
temperance, of cheerfulness and health. 
Profuseness, on the contrary, is a cruel 
and crafty demon, that gradually in- 
volves her followers in dependence and 
debts; that is, fetters them with iron 
that enters into their souls. 





To welcome those influences which 
lift us into a higher sphere of intelli- 
gence, which give us a loftier standard 
of virtue, which enrich our hearts and 
arouse our enthusiasm and enlarge our 
capacities, is to benefit not only our- 
selves, but the entire community in 
which we dwell. 


FICTIONS are revelations not of truth, 
for they are most unreal, but of that 
which the soul longs to be true; they 
are mirrors, not of actual human expe- 
rience, but of human dreams and as- 
pirations of the eternal desire of the 
heart. 


Time is lent to us to be laid out in 
God‘ service, to His honor; and we 
cannot be too diligent in it, if we con- 
sider that time is precious, short, pass- 
ing, uncertain, irrevocable when gone, 
and that for which we must be account- 
able. 


Passions, like horses, when properly 
trained and disciplined, are capable of 
being applied to the noblest purposes; 
but when allowed to have their own 
way, they become dangerous to the ex- 
treme. 


EACH man’s selfhood condemns the 
selfhood of his neighbor; and common 
observation of life will bear out the say- 
ing, that they are the most selfish, as a 
class, who clamor most about their 
wrongs. 


To be happy at home is the ultimate 
result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labor tends, and 
of which every desire prompts the pro- 
secution. 


THE greater the acknowledged merits 
of any one, the more severe will be the 
sentence, passed upon any of his de- 
fects, real or imaginary. 

THE smallest compliment we receive 
from another, confers more pleasure 
than the greatest compliment we pay 
ourselves, 

WE had better study how to bear ac- 
tual misfortunes, than perplex ourselves 
about that which may possibly befall us. 

MANY aman dreads throwing away 
his life at once who shrinks not from 
throwing it away piecemeal. 

HELP others when you can; never 
give what you cannot afford simply be- 
cause it is fashionable. 





A JOYOUS smile adds an hour to one’s 
lite, a heartfelt laugh a day 
a moment. 
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RRESPONDENTS_ 


G. 8.—India rubber will dissolve or melt 
in gas tar oll, turpentine, ether, chloroform 
naphtha, and petroleum. 

T. A. G.—A lady with dark brown BY bn 
light brown hair, and fair complexten would 
be classed as a dem! or half-blonde. + 


P. B. C.—The cradle of the human race 
is not known. The majority of ethnologist, 
however, regard the southern part of Asia ag 
the birthplace of man. 


I. M.—Under no circumstances would it 
be proper for the lady to take the initiative in 
4 proposal of marriage. We were amazed that 
you should suggest such a thing. 

Long.—The trailing arbutus is so calied 
from its trailing lowly habit. Itisalso called 
May flower, from the season of its blossoming. 
Another name for it is ground lauiel. 


8S. 8S. I.—Gums are the glutinous matters 
which exude from certain trees. They are al) 
more or less soluble in water. Resins are ob- 
tained in the same manner as gums, but differ 
from gums in being insoluble in water, and 
therefore more suitable for varnishes, 

Pimuiico.—Of King Mithridates, of Pon. 
tus, historians say that he spoke twenty-one 
languages, and knew by name each one of his 
80,000 soldiers, Cyrus, the Persian king, and 
Julius Cesar were also familiar with the 
names of every soldier in thetr vast armies. 


P. R.—There are two distinct varieties 
of the breed of dog known as retrievers—the 
flat, or wavy-couted, and curly-hatred, the 
forwer being generally considered the hand- 
somest. In appearance they somewhat re- 
semble a Newfoundland, but are considerably 
smaller. 

EK. O. R.—When a man so far forgets his 
good-breeding as to deliberately snub a lady 
friend by withdrawing his attention to her 
without a word of explanation for such a 
course of action she should immediately cut 
his acquaintance, and have nothing whatever 
to do with him. 

Curious.—The colored globes seen in 
the chemist’s shop windows originated in the 
retorts and jars of various drugs, remedies, 
and mixtures with which the old apothecaries 
and alchemists surrounded themselves. The 
Moors of Arabia and Spain were the first to 
introduce them, 

BerTig.—There is no harm in kissing 
your promised husband, but at the same time 
you may surfeit him with too much labial 
sweetness. Consequently, it would be better 
to be a little circumspect, and let him under- 
stand that such favors cannot be obtained for 
the mere asking. 

T. A.—It is not generally considered 
good form to dance too many times with the 
sume gentleman, even though you be en- 
gaged to him; but it isa matter in which you 
may very well please yourself, unless the bal) 
is being given at your own house, when, as 
hostess, there are various duties to perform. 


G. C. C.—The pilot fish is so-called be 
cause held sacred by the ancients, from the 
belief that it led vessels in their proper 
course, and through dangerous passages. It 
is found in the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
Atlantic Ocean on the coast of America. It is 
about a foot long. it is noted for following 
vessels long distances for the sake of the food 
thrown overboard. 


P. J.—Certain specimens of ants make 
slaves of others. If a colony of slave-making 
ants is changing the nest,a matter which is 
left to the discretion of the slaves, the latter 
carry their mistresses to their new home. 
One kind of slave making ants has become 80 
dependent on slaves, that even if provided 
with food they will die of hunger unless there 
are slaves to put it in their mouth. 


G. H. W.—The pine snake is a serpent 
which lives in the pine lands of New Jersey. 
Though large, sometimes attaining a length of 
six feet and a thickness of two inches, it is 
harmless. Its color is shining creamy white, 
with dark brown and chestnut blotches. It is 
called bull snake by some, because it makes & 
loud bellowing sound. Birds and eggs are its 
favorite food. It is considered the handsomest 
of the eastern snakes. It emits a strong, ‘is 
agreeable odor. 


L. D.—Perpetual motion, in mechanics, 
isa machine which when set in motion would 
continue to move without the aid of external 
force and without the loss of momentu!, 
until its parts became deranged or worn out. 
The tinpossibility of producing such a machine 
has for years been apparent to all who know 
anything about mechanics. It can only be 
come possible when a body once set in motion 
shall meet with no resistance, which isan ti: 
possible condition. In a word, as before sa! 1, 
a mechanical perpetual motion is clearly #" 
absurdity. 


LroNHARD.—Electroplating, or coating 
with silver, is conducted in a similar manner 
to electrotyping as far as general principles 
and manipulation are concerned, but differ* 
in the solutions used, as weil as in the pre 
paration of the objects to be electroplated 
No substantial idea of tie various operations 
required could be gained by a mere desert] 
tion of it in this place. Those engaged in the 
business have served a long apprentices!'), 
and consequently if one wishes to learn ho* 
it is accomplished he must go and do likewis* 
In making the various solutions required 
chemicals of a highly poisonous nature 





em ployed, and consequently it would be f 
hardy for an amateur to jeopardize 
handling such articles unless thorough'y * 


juainted with the proper manner in doing 9° 


his life 





DAY DREAMS, 


BY W. W. LORS. 





We met where blue-eyad violets bloomed, 
When darted in and out the bees; 

And balmy winds of summer tossed 
The fragrant blossoms of the trees. 


The lakelet sang, the flowers were sweet, 
And as the summer day went o'er, 

We built our castles tn the air 
Beside the lakelet’'s classic shore. 


Back to the life of separate, 
Yet lovers still we'll ever be 

Because of dreams that we have dreamt 
Together by that inland sea, 





An Affair of Dishonor. 


BY W. C. P. 








terloo. Historians have faithfully de- 
scribed the stirring events of June, 


J) rion ei knows the story of Wa-- 


velista, taking up the thread, | 
ae, aS - ~e4 | him cordially, and the little episode above | 


have interwoven with it many a strand of 
romance. The campaign was productive 


of many interesting incidentsa—‘“‘side inci- | 


dents’? would perhaps be a good term for 
them—long since forgotten. 

Incidents which, though totally uncon- 
nected with the military operations and in 
no wise calculated to materially affect the 
issue at stake, yet were of grave import- 
ance to those parties immediately con- 
cerned in them. 

It is our intention to recalm one of these 
hitherto unpublished—unpublished so far 
as our knowledge goes—side incidents 
from the limbo of general oblivion, and 
resuscitate it for the benefit of the reader. 

From a mass of papers, including a 
batch of faded letters, dated 1416, which 
came beneath our notice, on the death of a 
lute honored client, we bave gathered to- 
gether the details of the following remark- 
able story. 

On the evening of June 15th, 
amongst the crowd—half-military, half- 
civilian—that thronged the streets of Brus- 
sels, a tall, athletic man of thirty-two or 
three, might have been observed making 
his way on foot as best he could across the 
Grande Place, 

It was the night of the now historic fete, 
the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and he 
was on his way thither. His dress, as was 
also his whole bearing, was decidedly 
military, but there was nothing about it to 
indicate that the wearer belonged to any 
particular regiment. Had it been other- 
wise it would have been misleading, for 
Sir George Andsel at present held no com- 
mission in His Majesty's forces. 

A few years previously he had been a 
captain in the line, and with his company 
bad been present at the storming of Cuidad 
Rodrigo, but on the cessation of hustilities 
in the Peninsula, he had sold out, and re- 
linquished the command of his well-dis- 
ciplined men to assume the reins of go- 
vernment over an unruly race of Irish 
tenantry on the family estate in County 
Wickiow. 

Upon receipt of the news that Bonaparte 
had returned from Elba, and was prepar- 
ing for another campaign, Sir George’s 
military ardor was fired anew, and, volun- 
teering for service, he was successful in 
obtaining a staff appointment. 

Sir George, the last of one of the longest 
lines of baronets in the land, was a gallant 
soldier and a brave gentieman, but he was 
possessed of one grave fault, which was 
ever a cause Of bitter regret—an ungover- 
nable temper. Nobody knew better than 
did Sir George himself of this unfortunate 
failing, but all his efforts to subdue it were 
of no avail. 

In action his fiery passion had gained 
for him the reputation for being the most 
recklese dare-deuce in the service, for it 
had often urged him on to the most de- 
seperate deeds, and at the same time had 
endowed him with an almost superhuman 
strength to accomplish them, but in pri- 
vate life, it had entangled him in many a 
bitter broil which, had he but had acooler 
head, he might easily have avoided. 

Eibowing his way through the jostiing, 
restless crowd, tur Brussels was in a fer- 
ment of excitement, he at length reached 
the acene of the festivities. The ball had 
already commenced, and the ball-reom 
presented a kaleidoscopic scene of dashing 
uniforms mingling with the gay dresses 
and white shoulders of fair women as the 
waltzers moved in time to the music. 

As Sir George entered the room he be- 
came aware of a group of four young men 
—Officers appurently—who were standing 
just inside the entrance, watching the 
scene, and criticising the various actors in 
it with more freedom than good breeding 
would warrant. 


1815, | 


| the drudgeries of barrack duties, they 


| droves—al! seeking staff appointments, of | 


THE SATURDAY 


His appearance attracted the atttention 
of one of the group who eyed him insol- 
ently for a moment, and then, turning to 
his companions, enquired: 

“What the deuce sort of a uniform do 
you call that ?”’ 

“Don’t know, I’m 
evidently.”’ 

“Volunteer, probably,” suggested 
other, with an undisguised sneer. 

The latter speaker was a fair-haired 
young man, with an impudent face, who | 
wore the uniform of a lieutenant in the in- | 
fantry, and whose age would be about. 
twenty-five. 

The tones of both speakers were suftici- | 
ently loud to be perfectly audible to Sir 
George, who felt his anger rise rapidly at 
such a display of insolence; but he man. | 
aged to bridle his passion for the time be | 
ing, and passed on with a withering glance | 
at the group. 

Being an old campaigner, he had still | 
many friends ir the service. Some of 
these, happening to be present, greeted 


sure, Unattached, 


an- 


recorded was soon forgotten. 

Many a furtive glance was cast upon the | 
handsome figure of the new-comer, as it | 
began to be whispered about the room that 
this was the hero whose doughty deeds at 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo had _ thril- 
led the heart of every patriotic English- 
man, and Sir George Andsel did not 
languish for want of partners from the | 
ranks of the fairest and noblest ladies pre- 
sent. | 

The ball was at its height, and Sir George 
was seated in a corner near the door, hid- | 
den from view from the remainder of the | 
room by a screen, enjoying a tete-a-tete | 
with Lady A——, wheu he again overheard 
and recognized the voice of the fair-haired | 
lieutenant. 

“7 tell you these volunte rs ought not to 
be tolerated,”’ the young swaggerer was 
saying. “They are a set of harpies—no- 
thing else. Like vultures they scent the 
battle from afar, and as soon as they see a 
chance of gaining honors and distinctions 
at a single stroke without undergoing all 


come flocking round the scene of action in 
course, where the honors are likely to lie | 
thickest,”’ 

The baronet’s blood boiled in his veins 
as he heard this slanderous allegation, and 
he had the greatest difficulty in restrain- 
ing himself from springing up from his 
seat there and then, and giving the slan- 
derer the lie direct. Every vestige of color 
left his face, and bis lips twitched with | 
passion, a8 he led bis partner back to her 
chaperon, and then stalked savagely 
across the floor in search of the unsuspect- 
ing lieutenant. To be classed with harpies | 
and vultures was more than his fiesh and 
blood could stand. 

“There’s thunder in the air! 


Look at 


| Andsel !” observed Jacketts, of the 42nd, 


who knew Sir Georgg’s temperament well, 
to a brother officer. “That look means 
mischief. Let us see what he is up to.” 
And the two followed in the wake of the 
infuriated baronet. 

Sir George bad not far to go in search of 
his man. He found him the centre of the 
same little company previously noticed. 
Unceremoniously bursting into the asto 
nished group, the baronet confronted the 
offender. 

“You madea statement that we volun 
teers are nothing but a set of harpies—vul- 
tures, who only care for what we can pick 
up cheap?” he demanded fiercely. 

“I did, and | repeat it,’ reckiessly re- 
plied the lieutenant. 

At this, Sir George’s 
bounds, 

“Then you lie, sir!” he burst out, as the 
blood rushed back to his face, and filled 
bis veins until they stood out in great 
knots upon his forehead. 

‘That is hardly the language to address 
to a gentleman,” retorted the lieutenant, 
assuming a lofty air. 

“Gentleman, or no gentleman, I repeat 
it—you lie, sir! You lie, you insolent 
puppy!” 

Sir George fairly hurled these words at 
the lieutenant, and then waited for the only 
answer that was possible to such a charge. 

“If you will favor me with your name 
and address,’’ said the officer, taking his 
own card-case from his pocket, ‘you shall 
hear from me in the morning, when ar- 
rangements can be made for settling this 
matter.”’ 

“T am staying at the Belle Vue,” blurted 
out Sir George, throwing down his card 


rage knew no 


and picking up that of the lieutenant, 
which bore the name of Gibson. ‘But why 
wait till to-morrow? No time like the 


To-morrow we may have march- 


present. 


| burst of temper of which he was 


EVENING POST. 


ing orders, At five o'clock to-morrow 
morning I shal! be with my second at the 
nearest corner of the Bois de Cambre, on 
the Mount Bt. Jean road. We shall have 
a case of pistols with us," 

“So be it. At five o’clock, at the nearest 
corner of the Bois de Cambre,” repeated 
Lieutenant Gibson, turning to his com- 
panions, and ignoring the further presence 
of bis adversary. 

*You’re blocking the way. Stand aside!” 
a sharp voice was heard to say at this mo 
ment, and the speaker, without so much 
as a word of apology, thrust the party 
right and left, and forced his way right 
through the midat of them, Nobody of. 
fered a single remonstrance It was the 
Duke of Wellington himself. 

Neither Sir (teorge Andsel nor Lieuten- 
ant Gibson kept the appointment for five 
o’clock at the Bois de Cambre the next 
morning, for at that bour the former, with- 
outa thought of sparing horsefieshb, was 
galloping hither and thither with de 


| Spatches; while the latter, with his regi- 


ment, the 95th, was steadily marching on 
Quatre Bras. 

When the British troops arrived upon 
the scene uf action, the engagement had 
already commenced, and the Hanoverians 
were making a gallant fight against the 
overwhelming nuinbers of the enemy. 

How the opportune arrival of Welling- 
ton’s forces turned the tide of battle, and 
how the day ended in a glorious victory 
for the brave troops, are already too weil 
known to need description here. 

During the heat of the hght, Sir George 
Andsel was despatched with a mossage to 
the 9th, who were stubbornly disputing 
the possession of the Bois de Bousson with 
the French tirailleurs. Having delivered 
his me@age, he wheeled his horse and 
was returning, when, in passing within a 
dozen paces of Lieutenant Gibson, he heard 
the latter shout, with a coarse laugh, to 
another officer: 

“The vulture is evidently in a hurry to 
get back to a position of safety again.” 

Stung to the quick by this lying insult, 
for be did not know the meaning of the 
word fear, the baronet lost complete con- 
trol over himself, and for the instant be- 
came a raving maniac. 

At that moment the tirailleurs poured a 
disastrous volley into the ranks of the 
gallant 06th. Lieutenant Gibson's sword 
dropped from bis hand, and he tell, shot 


through the right shoulder, 


With an effort Sir George recovered his 
composure, dashed his spurk into the 
quivering sides of hischarger, and quickly 
rejoined the staff. That was the last ont- 
ever 
guilty. 

On June 19th Lieutenant Gibson lay on 
his back, cursing his ill-luck, on @ bed in 
one of the upper rooms of the Belle Vue, 
Waterloo bad been fought and won, but, 
incapacitated by his wound, he had no 
share in the final rout of the vanquished 
Napoleon. 

The wound in itself was not a severe 
one, but, probably owing to the young 
man’s intemperate habits, inflammation 
bad set in, and was causing the suflerer 
much pain and the surgéon some trouble 
Striking the collar-bone, the course of the 
bullet had been deflected, and ths ball had 
passed out at the top of the shoulder. 
W hat was as inexplicable as it was galling 
to the young officer, who, despite his many 
faults, was no coward, was the fact that 
the bullet bad entered from behind ! 

The suregon bad just left him and he 
was quite alone when one of the servants 
brought up Sir George Andeel’s card, with 
the information that the baronet was be 
low, and wished to know how Mr. Gibson 
was progressing. 

The sufferer marvelied somewhat at this 
unexpected and unusual advances on the 
part of bis adversary and then feverishly 
said: 

“Tell Sir George Andsol that [am 
the better for his enquiry, and that as 4oon 
as ever I can hold a pisto! | shall be ready 
to keep my engaygoment with him.” 

Upon receipt of this rude message Sir 
George exhibited no sign of surprise. Sim 
ply telling the servant to inform Mr. Gib- 
son that after that week his—Sir (ieorye’s 
-address would be “Gallamore, County 
Wicklow,” he turned on his heel 
strode away. 


none 


and 


Nearly three months elapsed before any 
opportunity presented Itself for bringing 
off the meeting. In the 


tenant (;ibson had recovered 


meantime Lieu 
his custom 
ary state of health and was once mm 
rejoining his reg erit 


for duty U pon 


however, he 


wast tnortiied find tha 


report of his wound having been fi a 


trom the rear had preceded him, 
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already been the subject of comment 
among his brother officers, 

So unbearable was this state of things to 
the lieutenant, that he at once effected an 
exchange out of the th, and, thanks to 
the interest of a relative who had some in- 
fluence at head quarters, received his ap- 
pointment on the staff of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and in due course installed himeelf 
in his new quarters at Dublin Castile, 

It was Soptomber 9th when Gibson ar- 
rived in the Irish capital, On Tuesday, 
the twelfth of the same month, Sir George 
Andsel was entertaining « neighboring 
squire to breakfast, previous to a day's 
shooting in the Gallamore covera, when be 
observed a horseman galloping up the 
avenue toward the house. A minute later 
aservant broughtin the stranger's card: 
“Lioutenant Ganter, Dublin Castic,” o 

“Show the gentleman in here," said th« 
baronet, totally at a loss to understand the 

@neaning of this visit, for he bad not yet 
heard of Gibson's presence in Dabiln. 

The servant disappeared, and immedi- 
ately ushered in Lieutenant Santer, 

“Sir George Andsel, I believe?" said the 
newcomer, addressing bimeaelf to that 
gontieman, 

“The same, very much at your service,” 
replied the baronet, with a bow. 

“Tam here,” went on the stranger, ‘‘on 
behalf of my friend, Mr, Gibson, who tia 
now in Dublin, He has recovered the use 
of his arm entirely, and ia now anxtous to 
keop the appointment which was unavold- 
ably postponed last Jone. I think we un- 
dorstand each other, Sir George ?"”’ 

“Portectly, sir, Allow me to totroduce 
Mr. Mourney, a neighbor of mine, who 
will no doubt act as my triend in this 
matter, Kh, Mourney ?"’ 

Mr. Mournuey nodded his head affirma. 
tively, and bowed to the lieutenant, 

“Then if it is agreeable to you, Mr. San- 
ter,” continued Sir George, “suppose we 
bay half-past six o'clock to morrow morn- 
ing inthe Phanix? By the bye, T may as 
well mention that the conditions which 
my second will insiston are these: That 
Mr. Gibson and IT place ourselves back to 
back —then, at the signal agreed upon eech 
takes six paces torward, turns round, and 
fires.’’ . 

“ibeon's second assented, and was about 
to reuire, when Mr. Mourney called him 
back. 

“T suppose you will have no objection to 
these toois,’’ ho said, taking down from a 
sholfa mahogany case containing a brace 
of hair triggers. 

Licultenant Santer examined the hand- 
home pistols critically, handied them 
fondly, and ox pressed his entire approval 
of them. Then with a graceful bow he 
took his leave, mounted his horse, and 
galloped away. 

The following morning, punctually at 
the hour appointed, the parties, sccom- 
panied by » couple of surgeons, met in 
Phopaix Park. The preliminaries were 
quickly settled, and the two principals 
took up their positions, The appearance 
of the two chief actors in the tragedy that 
was about to take place differed exceed. 
ingly. 

Lieutenant Gibson's features «till wore 

their usual reckless, impudent look, and 
his habiiual sneer still seemed to be lurk 
Ing Upon his shaven lip; while in the elder 
man's face Lothing was traceable but firn, 
The old dare deuce 
look had vanished entirely, and his eyos 
shot forth no glance of flery passion as 
they bad been wont to do on such ovces- 
sions in former dayn, 


Het, dolermination, 


It was a ecold, raw morning, but nobody 
present heeded the pipping @ast wind that 
blew in fitful gusts scroms the open. No 
body noliced (he feeble efforts of the «un 
to break through thegray curtain of cloud, 
for all eyes were fixed upon Mourney, who 
ntood, bandherchiel in hand, ready lo give 
the fatal signal, 

The white handkerchief at length tMlut- 
to the ground, and the duelliste 
started offon their brief march procimely 
at the same moment, 


tered 


One, two, three, four, five, six paces. 
With measured tread the two men stepped 
regularly as on parade, At the 
wixth wtep Giteon turned sharp round and 
brought up bis weapon lo the level of his 
id not fire A puzzled took 

face, his right band fell to 
he gaped with astonishinent; 
for a dozen pacesin frontof him Sir George 


out #8 


6y@ but he 
Came Over his 


his side, and 


was Standing, will folded arma, Waiting to 

rocelveé his eivereary’s fire, wilh his back 

atil! ture t he Origingl starting point 

lhe ‘ t were for amonment struck 

DarOnet sa stranpe con 

YeA OUILSe ws wUech 

Zz ‘ lie Sauter eters: ed 
forward sin6 Dapd. 
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“Hold, (ri0eon '' he shouted, ‘Tulse re- 
quires expianations.” 

“Which | am perfectly ready to give,” 
added Sir George, turning roand with pale 
bat resolate face ‘Mr. Gibson demands 
satisfaction. 1 offer it him, Had the affair 
come off, a originally intended, I should 
have feced him like a man, bul since then 
erents have occurred whieh have alterea 
my Intentions At (oatre Bras | over. 
heard him giveutterance to an insulting 
reflection upon my courage, which for the 
moment deprived me of all reasoning 
power For afew seconds | was practic 
ally a rmadman, and | acted as such, Mr 
tte was pot wounded at Quatre Hras 
by a bullet from a French tirailleur, but 
by a ball from my pistol, for in the heat of 
the moment | shot him down behind his 
beck. Notexty can regret that deplorable 
outeome of my ftof passion one half so 


bitter!y ae 1 do and it seeme to me that) 


the only way in which Lean offer satisfac 
thon to Mr ‘+ aniat the same time 
retrieve my honor, is to allow myself to 
be ahot atin the sane ignoominious fashion 
thet ——"’ 


hen 


“Tt mm me pursuing this painful 
broke in 
A fler 


niveerable 


4 we 
further Lieutenant 
hearing Nir 


contession, 1 


subject ans 
Nanter al 
tieorge Andee « 
think you il) nm 


this promt 


ane me, gentiemen, 


for withdrawing my toan from the ground, 
The affair can gz further Both Mr. 
(jitheon and mveeif came bere thie morn 
ing under the impression that we had to 
deal witb a gentieman, nota cowardly cur 
whoon his owl nfemaion state in the 
dark 

“Tt wee the acto! a tmiatman, not of es 
coward,” replied Sir (reorge sadiv. “No 
texty can accuse an Anime of cowardice 


“Then | forone don’t know what acow 
ard) be) mr @ere) bs) leer 
“Na, | donut 


“the baronet 


Bat wines 


nk vou da, 
Tem ponmded bel stelle. 


you atbeniotely refuse the satisfaction | 


offer you, and seeing that in a day or twe 
my Confession « te the talk of every 
elub and twee room in the three king 
doma, there is only one course left open tu 
me 

As be lefi off speaking, he deliberately 
rajeexd hie postal to his head Nota muscle 


of bie face winced, nor 
abake hin 
muggzie to his temple 

‘“tood Heavens, Andee You can't 
began Mourney. making a dash al the 
Wea pron Bul be was loo late Phe report 
rang Cut abort and sharpon the 
air, and Sir (reorge Andsel, with 
of hie ekull coumpietely blown off, and his 
brains sealiered in ghastiy profusion on 
the turf, fell a lifeless corpse, 

Thue perished the last of lhe Andseis, s 
victim to a mistaken notion of honor 


thd a mingle lremor 
ihe 


hand as he pressed cold 


morming 


the to; 


Por some Ume the little group stood hor 


ror-stricken af this unexpected turn of 
events Then lLieutenantea Gibson and 
Santer made their way to where they had 


left ibeir hborees tethered, and galloped 
back aiong Lhe Qaaye to the Onatia, 
to spread ibe news of the suicide, 


there 
whilst 


the resiof tbe party were arranging for 
and superinitending the removal of the 
temly 

lL pon re-entering his quarters ithe first 
thing to catch the eve of tiitmon, wae a 


letter living Opon the tabie awaliing hin 
acd) rene: | fis fatber's handwaiting 
Very litte Tres PON dence pramsen) fee 


tween father and sor 
ter hed overrun the 
to his peteroa parent & 
hie pecun lars 


except when the ini 

Stable and app! rec 
release him from 
ert 


i Pease ren te No suet 


application hac been recentivy mada s 
that it wae wilh ow siderable curiosity 
that the voung man took up the missive 
and broke Lhe sex Throwing aside his 
forage cap be mal dow) read the letter 

“Dea CHARIS Hitherto | have 
never troutiel vou wiih my private con 
cerma, butowing to the reeent troublous 
times, an (ihe inte mastron® state «of 
things on Change wr the money mar 
kel generally | [ ‘hal my affairs are 
Tramdiy comine ~ ™ Unpleasant crisis 
and that ! am pre a Yoon the verge of 


roin 
‘i hed hoped thal tay 
worst of tbe storn 


ne Weathered the 
i have been alie 


© retrieve mysae.! Pod that | am tow 
deep.e mvolved, ar ’ mit disaster 
bet pomtive disgrace sla> ex THe In Lhe lace 
The facut!¥ @alates a gaged up tothe 
Bill, Lhe tm teres geee 18 a) oct 
ane ab ' . * “hich way toturn 
to rere the ne. ’ or 1 me he 
anc) CLOT « us ‘ x bee ‘ ri 

. re - . 

mina - “ 
pr mew . & . . rhe ath. 
My oy *nirendy pledged to the utter 
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most, and my relatives are either upabie 
or unwilling to assist me. 

“There i# only one man who can avert 
the catastropbe—the mortgagee, who is 
now in Ireland. 

“I know this letter must come asa great 
shock to you, but 1 want yon to act for me 
in the matter. For the sake of your well- 
nigh distracted father, who never refused 
to gratify your «slightest whim—for 
your love to t'e mother who bore you— 
for the bonor of the family—for the love of 
Heaven, Charley, go to this man, and get 
him to instruct his London agents not to 
foreclose Swallow your pride and be 
seech him intercede with him —implore 
him —if needs be, go down on your knees 
and pray to bim anything to persuade 
bin to give ine time Iam writing tobinm 
myself, but a letter in eo ine flective cotm- 
pared to a personal interview; and, chained 
tomy chair as lam with infernal gout, I 
cannot come over myself. 

“The mortgagee’s address ia Giallamore, 
County Wicklow, and his name is——” 
God!" the unhappy 
man, crushing the bis fiat, the 
perspiration standing in great beads Upon 


shrieked 
letter in 


‘dOOd 


bie forehead. 
‘——Sir George Andsel !"' 


——_— A 


A Novel Industry. 


raviil’\) were a happy tlittie family, the 
Typical of the Mexican race 
skins, jot-Olack 


their costumes 


Lagos 
will) their swarthy 

hair, hnery, 
addei a bil of gay coloring to the sea-beach 
long of 
naught save 


sen weed, 


and jove of 


Dbeiow Eneennda, whore stretch 
yellow sand was reheved ty 


here and there a banch of green 


onl) it disappenred in the purple moun- 
taios wWiiel run ite full length of the 
prety sili 

it is « most joleresting coast, that of 


Lower California, looked at trom the shore, 
With bardiy an excepiion, it is) barren in 
the extreme. a few ditninulivecrosaks 
come down from the mountains, and they 


Onis 
carry so stnall asupply of water, the vaege- 
tation of any kind is searce, and what littie 
there ts looks dry and parched. 

The chiel seaport town of this isolated 
Mexican possession is Ensenada, a town 
by courtesy, a Village in size, forthe whole 


population does not exceed four hundred 
souls. Though the trade of the place is 
controlled to a great extent by a few 


shrewd Vatkees, that enterprising nation 
furnishes bul & small percentage of its in- 
-Mexican 
in custom, and in their lack 


habitants: tie bulk are Mexican 

in nationality, 

of enterprise 
But t 


were af 


this last characteristic the Lugos 


exception, for they followed an 


occu pRlOn Complete in itself, and one on 


Which competion made DO tnroads to 


mar their bappin és, 
francisco 


It was a strange calling that of 


Lugo, a calling Which must appear to the 
uninitiated dangerous to a degres, for the 
very name of shark sends a thrillof borror 
through one, and be was @ shark fsher- 


Thanh Stranger sill) must il seem LO many 
tind 


them 


that a whole family should material 


from this source to keep busily o«¢ 


upled, and profitably so too for Francisco 


hed Louses and ianad and in the 


tear 


money 


k, and Iniended Shortiyv ) retire from 


his Dos ness to SeLLeG On an orange 


eountry 


grove, 


there to live the life of @ genue 


ian 
That was 


ast year Perhaps by now he 


has retired. If so, il 1s lo be sapposed that 


some OnN€ Gime MUSL have taken up an in- 
dustry which for a time was peculiarly lis 
own, and which, perhaps, were it more 


widely Known, would result in thinning 


ther nhs of these dreaded monsters of the 
dee; 

First of ali, ul 
haps, belor® describing 
paring this, 


words about Lhe shark catching 


Te Was Lhe bul 
the 


be wei. kk 


per 
pre 
few 


jiael f iy 


method of 


i would “ay a 


Various kinds, these HUCannsS Monslers are 


to be found plentifully distributed over 


the greater porbon of the Pacific Ocean, at 


least thal portion which Washes Lhe shores 


by the Mex 


of Lower, or as it 18 called 
f 


roans, aja Ca rn if 
Some are sa#ic to be harm i@San. some are 
koown as dangerous; bul n Ordinary 
person ‘are LO DARLDS® ID s@ne ov ere 
ever ihe harmiess kind areé pieniit 
there ® BOmelhing & repiu eve Lhe «ap 
pearance Lies por eames | as Lhey girce 
threvniig! Live earl L\ran*pearent sail Waller 
where, f a & re forest ay wok 
vd nn eee » _ Pee 
a> ~ + ~ n 
xrvaia a. Bow 
The shark has ever an intent. business 
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like look about it. It always seems in 
quest of some victim, as noiselessly it 
parts the water, and changes its course 
with a single turn of its tail. A trouble- 
some captive it will prove at the end of the 
stoutest line, and hard to land if the fisber- 
man is unexperienced; but once let its va- 
garies be understood, and none of the finny 
denizens of the deep are easier handled. 

In the early morning, Francisco Lugo 
and his 6ldest boy, Thomas, who would 
soon be twelve, launched the flat-bot- 
tomed surf-boat. This boat--a great, 
clumsy, home made thing— was admirably 
suited to the purpose for which it was 
used, for it was staunch enough to defy 
the stoutest shark that might endeavor to 
pull its head under water. 

In the bow coiled round a wooden 
roller, was a line two bundred feet in 
jength. The hock, strong and massive 
made by the blackamith from the best of 
Koglish steel—was joined to the rope by 
three feet of chain. 


W hen the boat is clear of the surf, and 
lezily pitching in the deep bine water be 
yond, Thomas baits the hook with 4 


Spanish mackerel--a big one too, for no 
sprat does the shark deign to look at. This 
Francisco, who 


alter 


done, he gives the line to 
throws it outin front of him, 
ing the oars to bis son, 

Sometimes the bait is snapped up 
touches the bottom; at olber times, it sinks 
and drags there for hours ata stretch, be 
fore a sudden, violent tug tells the oecu- 
pants of the boat that a shark has yrabbed 
it. Then commences a battle, 

The sbark feels the penetrating barbed 
hook lodge fast, and dashes off. Out flies 
line, half of it in a few seconds, So 
quickly does it go, that it would seer only 
a few more would suffice to see the 
bare, 


hand- 


ere it 


the 


roller 
Sut no; it changes its tactics —it be 
ius bo Swit in ciceles, 

This gives Francises Opportunity to 
haul in the slack rope; while Thorias keeps 
the boat pointed straight ahead. Suddenly 
the shark 
dashes off again, 


al 


tactics, It 
with it the 
part of the line; but once more it pulis up 
SWitn in circles 


reverts (o its former 
taking best 
short, and cormmmences to 
as before, 

Thus it the 
quarter of an hour or more, it vainly tries 
to free itaelf froin the hook, until at last it 
becomes weaker, partly from stroggling, 
and partly from the rush of water into ite 
mouth, which is kept open by 
chain, Then when it offers no 


Carries on contest, For a 


the heavy 
further re- 
sistance, Francisco winds up the roller and 
tells his son to row for the snore, 

They beach the boat, and, aided by the 
Incoming tide, drag their listless captive 
high and dry on to thesand, A few strokes 
from a rusty old axe sever the head from 
the body. Next, Francisco takes a large 
clasp-"nife from the pocket of his overalls, 
cute the shark open, and removes ite en- 
OrinGUs liver, Which Organ s6euis to Occupy 
an UHUSDA AMouNnt of Space in its interior 
econoiny; while Thomas, 
meantime bas return &d 


who, in the 
from the shanty 
with some buckets, places it therein. Z 

This done, Francisco cuts off the dorsal 
fin, ang inaking a deep incision down each 
side of the backbone, dexterously extracts 
that member, leaving the mutilated car 


easeon the beach, to be washed out to 


sea 
by the first receding tide. They then carry 
houne® their trophies, The morning's 
work is done, and dinner wel! earned. In 


afternoon, they re peat the abors f 


the morning 
‘atch four « 


Sometimes they r five sharks 


In the day, sometinies On! y née or two 

their k depends the séason of the 
year. In the hot summer months, a run 
O; nah @ating sharke from the south rein- 
forces the common local species known as 


‘sun-sharks” 


These assume larger proportions than 
the harmless joca! varietv, and furnish a 
greater suppiv of o but all the wear 
round Francisco was sure of ae instant 
supply ofone kind or snother. He Imid 
their livers on a little pintform in the son. 
Which renders © lhe Ol, cansing it to 
drip siowly into g barrel beneath. From 
a sing!¢@ liver he oPtained from ax galion to 
five galions 

The iast amount was of course taken 
from the larce man @aters: bot no shark 
was too small for him tocutup. It was 
ail fish that came to Francisco's net. or 
ratber line. When he bad filled a barre 
with €o he nailed down the head and 
Sai if to one #106, ¢ walt unt! he had a 
suppiv of several hondred callons This 
carg he moe 1 hos large fiehing-hoat 

home ns ke Lhe suTt.teom!t—and 
salle aWvav north te the ur { Sar 
Diem nS therr alifornia. the nen rex 

at “17 ON g _ ™ La Lee 
here he gat a Yyanke ner 
hamt for Gv cents «a galios 





The dried dorsal fins, tied upin bundles, 
he sold to the representative of a Chinese 
firm for future sale to his fellow country- 
men, by whom they are esteemed as a 
great table delicacy. Occasionally, even 
the skin itself found a ready sale, for it is 
made into “shagreen,”’ and used by cabi- 
net-makers, who appreciate its fine rough 
inner surface, considering that it gives a 
superior finish to the barder and more 
valuable wood than the finest sandpaper. 
And the back bones? 

They, too, are a source of revenue to the 
Lugo family. Of the many exquisite 
walking-sticks favored by the American 
and Mexican swelis on the Pacific coast, 
none are more beautiful than those made of 
this material. 

In the evenings and during the daytime, 
when Francisco's wife, Juavetta was un- 
occupied with her household duties, she 
worked on these strange freaks of fashion. 
After one bad passed through her hands 
and was ready for sale, it 'ooked a delicate 
piece of workmanship, for all the world 
like an imitation Malacca cane carved in 
bvors 

Her tuanner of working the raw ma- 
terial was siinple in the extreme. The va- 
rious joints of the vertebrse she separated 
with asharp knife, throwing them into a 
potof water. When this boiled, it caused 
the clinging flesh to tall away trom the 
hone, leaving it snowy white. 

Then she took a thin steel rod and strung 
them on, the thicker ones at the top, the 
ttualler ones at the bottom, tapering be- 
tween the two extremes as any well-pro- 
portioned cane should do. At each end of 
the steel rod, a small nut screwed them a)! 
tightly together, closer, even, than origin- 


ally, and made the joints invisible. Next 
came the setting of the ferrules and 


handles, which being done, a final rub 
down with the shark skin added a smooth 
polished surface to an already artistic 
piece of work. 

And this is bow Francisco Lugo made 
bis money. Perhaps one day in the future, 
as he sits beneath his own vineand fig-tree 
inthe beimy air of Southern California, 
speculating on the orange crop before him, 
his thoughts will carry him back to an in- 
dnstry of which he was the pioneer, Yet 
he will not feel in his discovery that he has 
added aught to this utilitarian age. His 
mind wi'l wander away to no abstract idea 


like that: he will not even remark that 
nan can make all things sabserve his 
needs. No; he will just lie back on his 


veranda, a cigarette between bis lips, 
thankful that tle period of his life is past 
when work was his lot, and intent on en- 
joying the balance of it in the Mexican 
sivie, dreamily satisfied with each day as 
it comes along. 

_— or 7 - 

Wirth «a Rrason.—One rainy day re- 
centiy a lady sat in a tramear witb her 
light umbrella leaning against the seat. 
There were a good many other people 
there, and a good many other umbrellas in 
various attitudes of dejection. 

As the train approached a certain street 
atall, lank young man struggled among 
the stand ups for the door. In passing this 
particuler jady and umbrella his right foot 
eaught the latter and carried away the fer- 
rule end with a crash. 

The voung man was very red and very 
much @nibarrassed, but he managed to 
stanmer out a confused apology. 

the ladv who had thus suffered from bis 
awkwardness, instead of being annoyed at 
the accident, appeared rather to enjoy it, 
for she smiled sweetly all the time and ac- 
cepted the apology with an air of grace 
that at once attracted the attention and ad- 
miration of the observant passen gers. 

“By Jove!’ exclaimed a man near the 
door to his next neighbor, “that woman's 
a queen! If it had been my wife she'd 
hare whacked that clumsy fellow over the 
head !’’ 

“l never Saw a woman bave such ccm- 
plete control over her temper,” remarked 
another 

“Yon'd bave thonght that idiot had done 
her a favor,” maid the third. ‘She's an 
Ale 

“No, she ain't,” gruffiy put in a little 
Insp In thé corner, who bad overheard all 
this. ‘“‘She'’s mv wife, and she wanted me 
to buy her a new umbrelisa this morning— 
and now she’s happy because she knows 
l' ve got to do 


ae 
Bu 3 


“Wer fraeqgnventiy see it stated,” said Mr 


kidfish, “that soch and ench men started 
from €xtremeé poverty, coming into town 
mm the first place without a farthing of 
INOnMey, and rieing by their own exertions 
W he first came I had to borrow money 

© . mn! ® been borrowing money 
Over Since is G great thing at sixty to 
have @stablished such a wonderful credit.’ 
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His Niece Nellie. 


BY T. B. OC, 








reading the morning paper. He was | 

- jn reality thinking of pretty Rena 
Browning, and wondering if he would 
ever nave the courage to tell her how pas- 
sionately, how devotedly, be loved her, 
when bis sister May, or more properly 
speaking, Mrs. Tom Stevens, came rush 
ing into the library, with an open telegram 
in her hand, 

«Wwilt!’ she cried, in a sharp voice. 

And the dreaming reader sprang to his 
feet, and bis face flushed gailtily; tor Will 
Hammond was one of the most bashful 
men living, and to be detected in the act of 
even thinking of a beautiful woman was 
sufficient to bring blushes of confusion to 
his face. 

“Well, May!” he managed at last to 
articulate. 

“J’ve just got a telegram from Tom. 
Bernhardt plays Theodora to-night. It’s 
her farewell performance, and he wants me 
to see her. I’m to take the ten-fifteen train, 
and meet him at the office. The railway 
communication is so wretchedly poor that 
we'll have to remain in the city over night. 
The last train leaves for Glendale before 
the theatres close.’’ 

“Hope you’)l enjoy yourself, May,” ven- 
tured Will, with an illy-concealed yawn 
for he had seen Kernbardt in all her roles, 
and had none of his sister’s enthusiasm 
over the matter. 

“Oh, I shall be sure to!’ she answered; 
and then continuing, said, with an air of 
timid hesitation: ‘Il have a favor to ask of 
you, Will?” 

“Well ?” 

‘“It will be impossible to take Nellie, of 
course, and | want you to take charge of 
her until we return,’’ 

“Me take charge of that be—angel of 
goodness ?” cried Will, aghast. ‘Why, 
May, | don’t know anything more about 
children and their wants than the man in 
the moon does about the Irish Question.” 

“High time you were learning!” retorted 
his sister. ‘You’ll be having children of 
your own one of these days, and really 
Nellie is no bother at all. Nurse will give 
her her supper, and put her to bed. All 
you'll have to do will be to amuse her.’’ 

“Me amuse Nellie ?’”’ he cried, in a tone 
the frony of which was lost upon his sister. 

“Yes. You'll find her easily entertained; 
and if the poor dear child cries for me, 
when she finds I am gone, you must 
soothe her. I hate to steal off from the 
angel in this way, but the carriage is at the 
door, and I’m all dressed. If she should 
beg me to remain, with tears in her eyes, 
it would ruin all my evening’s pleasure. 
She is busy with playthings now, the dar- 
ling, and it may be an hour before she will 
require your attention. Now be a good 
boy, and keep Nellie’s thoughts diverted 
from me.”’ 

She wafted a kiss to his brother on the 
tips of her pink fingers, and tripped away, 
not hearing, or, if hearing, not heeding 
the agonized groan which burst from his 
lips, 

If there was one thing that exceeded 
Will's bashfulness in the presence of 
pretty Rena Browning, it was the unmi- 
tigated terror with which he regarded his 
niece Nellie, who was badly spoiled, and 


R. WILL HAMMOND was apparently | 
\ 





r 





| ingly. 


universally acknowledged to be an enfant | 


terrible, 

“Heavens !’? he moaned, when the car- 
riage containing his sister rolled away, and 
he actually wiped the perspiration of fear 
from his forehead. ‘‘Wasever a man 80 
unfortunate? To be alone with that terri- | 
blé child for twenty-four hours! It’s 
enough to turn my bair white. I won’t 
doit, I’ll shut myself up in my room and 
plead a headache. The nurse can surely 
manage her better than I can. I don’t. 
know anything about children, and my 
sister’s hopeful offspring is so—peculiar.’”’ 

He picked up his paper, as though to 
leave the room, when the patter of childish 
footsteps was heard, and a little fairy in 
white, with long, golden hair rippling over 
her shoulders, rushed into the room with 
her arms extended. 

“Ob, Uncle Will!’ she lisped, ‘nursie 
Says you and me isto keep house all by 
our two selves. Ain’t it nice ?’’ 

“Very !"’ groaned Will. 

“Now, I'll tell you what we’ll do. 
horsey out on the lawn. You be horse— 

And before he could protest, she had 
mounted a chair, and was trying the ends 
of a worsted rope about his arms. 


Play 


She had already captured his riding 


Whip, and althougb his soul rose up in ré 
bellion, the impericusness of Miss Nellie 
carried the day, and he trotted out on to 
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_ the lawn, tryingio bis awkward way to. 
_ imitate a prancing horse, all the time feel- | 


ing very foolish and angry with himself 
and his juvenile tyrant. 

She soon tired of this sport, however, 
and begged for a story. 

He took her on bis knee, and seated on 
one of the rustic benches on the lawn, told | 
her all that he could remember. 

He was fond of story telling, and with 
her little golden head nestled down upon 
his shoulder, and her innocent blue eyes | 
looking into his, he began to think that 
the task bis sister had imposed upon him | 
was not such a hard one after all. 

‘*May’s baby-talk bas ruined the child,”’ 
he thought. “If you treat children like 
grown persons, it’s no trouble in the world 
to manage them.”’ 

He had just finished an exciting story 
about a fairv princess and a valiant prince, 
and Nellie’s eyes were humid with the 
wondering thoughts which the story had 
conjured up. 

“Uncle Will,” she asked, suddenly, ‘do 
you love that pretty lady what come to see 
mamma yesterday ?’’ 

She referred to Rena Browning, 
Wiil’s face flushed scarlet. 

‘I—I—— What put that idea into your 
head, Nellie ?’’ he managed to say, finally. 

‘Because,’ she answered, gravely, ‘she 
told mamma about you just what I think. 

“And what was that?” he asked, with 
quickened interest. 

“That you was so emoosin’!’’ 

At this Will burst into a sarcastic laugh. 

‘Do you tell her fairy stories?” persisted 
Nellie. 

‘*Well—hardly !’’ 

“Then I don’t see how you amoonse her. 
Now, we'll pretend that I’m her, and that 
you talk to me just like you do to her.” 

“As he had talked to her,’’ he reflected. 
‘‘How had he talked ? How had he acted?’ 

He hardly knew himself, for the speeches 
that he had rehearsed until he knew them 
by heart he could never remember at the 
critical moment, and the story of his love 
had reinained untold. 

“Uncle Will,” continued bis inquisitor, 
breaking in on his thoughts, “was the 
story I heard you saying to yourself yes- 
terday morning the one you teil ber what's 
80 amoosin’ ?’’ 

“What story?” he cried, feeling very 
uncomfortable. 

“This one,”’ she said. 

And, slipping from his arms, she fell 
upon one knee on the grass in front of 
him, and extended her dimpled hands, 
with an appealing, love-lorn expression on 
her baby-face, so close an imitation of his 
Own position, gesture, and ex pression, that 
a savage light of being made fun of came 
to his eyes. 

‘Dear Miss Kena,’’ she prattied, “I love 
you. I have loved you for months, Be 
my wife. | will devote my life to your 
happiness. Rena, darling, smile upon me, 
for |——’”’ 


and 








*‘For Heaven’s sake, stop!’’ cried Will, | 
wrathfully. | 

And he caught her up with such force | 
that she began to cry. 

“There, there, Nellie !”’ he added, sooth- | 
“Don’t cry—that’s a pretty pet! 
Come, we'll go down and look at the white | 
chickens, and you shall play with them.’ 

“Oh, my!’ shecried, clapping her hands; 
and the tears vanished. 

She skipped along by his side, clinging 
to bis band, #s they walked along towards 
the poultry-yard. 

To tell the truth, Will Hammond began 


' to have a mortal fear of his tony niece, and 


he exerted himself #0 much to please her 
that she declared again and again that it 
was the most splendid day that she had | 
ever seen. 

W ben dinner was over, the nurse took 
Nellie away for ber afternoon nap, and 
Will reclined in a hammock, stretched on 
the porch, to smoke his cigar and dream of | 
Rene Browning. 

He fell into a doz, and was aroused by | 
a merry ringing peal of laughter, which 
caused bim to spring from the hamurnock, 

He stared about him, and there on the 
lawn, not twenty-five yards from the 
porch, was his niece Nellie and Miss Rena 
Browning. 

At sight of them he would have fled; but 
Rena came towards him, and he was forced 
to remain. 

He bowed a little awkwardly, and went 
down to meet her, although he would have 
much rather have run away. 

«+f caine over to pay your sister a visit,” 
she said, and her eyes twinkied merrily. 
“} didn’t know she had gone to the city 
until Nellie told me. By the way, Mr. 
liammond, I never knew that you were an 
actor before. Wemust have you in our 
next theatricals. Nellie inherits the talent 
if 1 may so put it forshe has been giving 


EVENING POST. 


me a wonderfully amusing imitation vi a 
bit of acting of yours that was quite Ko- 
meo like.’’ 

There was nota flash upon her face as 
she raised her soft, gray eyes; but his face 
was scarlet with mortification. 

He bad never before been aware of any 
homicidal tendencies in his nature; but at 
that particular moment he could have 


| strangled his niece Nellie with great plea 
_ sure, 


He glared at her so savagely that the 
child's lip began to tremble, 

“I was only amoosin’ her, Uncle Will,” 
she faltoret. 

What could he say? What apology could 
he make ? 

He tried to think; but all his thoughts 
were confused. 

He knew that he had been placed ir a 
very ridiculous light, and it was perhaps 
with the courage born of desperation that 
he stepped quickly forward and caught 
Rena Browning’s band in his, 

“It was not acting, Rena,’’ he said in a 
trembling voice. ‘I feel that way and 


At Home and Abroad. 


New York florisis have a profitable buai- 
ness in caring for the plants of persons 
temporarily absent from the city. The 
charge for each plant issmall, and asa rule 
the plants are so much more intelligentiy 
cared for by the florist than by the servants 
at home that they are vastly improved by 
their outing. Palms, large ferns and many 
rare floworing plants are thus boarded ont 
by thousands, 





A hermit who lives in one of the towns 
near Belfast, Me., mystified the people of 
the vicinity, not long ago, by «a continuous 
sawing and hammering in the ark ofa 
house which constituted his home, but one 


| tine morning the people looked up toward 


| The whole affair was then clear. 


those were the words | would have uttered | 


if I could ever have pluc ‘Ou- | 
mae GEENGS 4p the con | of progress among the Chinese is su persti- 


rage. If you were the Juliet, what an- 
swer would you make?” 

She said nothing, but stood with down 
cast eyes and blushing face, her 
trembling in his, 

“Would it have been ‘Yeu,’ Renal’ he 
ventured, bending towards her. 

““I—I think so,” she whispered, and he 
caught ber in his armas. 

Mrs. May Stevens thoroughly enjoyed 
Bornhardt’s Theodora. 

tler pleasure was increased by this tele. 
gram, which her husband received just be- 


fore leaving the office, -- 

“Congratulate me, old fellow. K. has 
accepted. 
about, 
to be found; I'll pay for it. 


Bring her up the bandsomest doll 
Winn.” 
ee 
SIFTING THK EVIDENCE —It was 2 case 
of aggravated assault, and a husband ap- 
peared before the bench to answer a charge 
that was perferred against bim by bis wife. 


Thank Nellie for bringing it | 


hand | 


the bill where the residence stood and 
rubbed their eyes in amazement, for in 
place of the rambling old house that had 
formerly stood there was a new cottage, 
The her- 
mit bad built a new house inside the old 
one. 

The causeof the conservatiam and hatred 


tion, They object to developiug their great 
resources Of coal because the good luck 
spirita,coming every spring from the south, 


|; would fall into the mines and be lost. They 
| object to rallways because the digging 


| horse power 


As is perbaps customary in such instances, | 
sympathy, generally, was on the side of | 


the woman, and the man, who was unde- 
fended, was, as a matter of course, having 
a hopelessly bad time. 

The witnesses called were positive in 
their assertions about the brutal attack 
which, as they declared, bad been made 
upon the wife, and enlarged, as oppor- 
tunity served them, upon the extreme 
gravity of the offence. But at last a wit- 
ness ad6 s6voral suspicious pauKeSs in her 
evidence, and one of the magistrates, an 
old bachelor, desperately antagonistic to 
the opposite sex, and with his doubts about 
the case, leaned over from his seat and 
said—- 

“Do you mean to swear, Iny good wo- 
man, that at the time of the quarrel which 
constitutes the cause of this action, you 
clearly saw thé prisoner with # coal -scut- 
tle, making ready to throw it at his wife?’ 

“Well, sir, not p’raps exactly,’’ replied 
the witness with growing hesitation; ‘but 
I inean toswear that | saw the prisoner 
with a coal-scuttle.”’ 

“Then let us know accurately in what 
attitude you really saw the prisoner,’ re- 
sumed the relentioss justice of the peace, 

“Well, now, sir, since you've asked, I'll 
tell the truth without a word of atie,’’ said 
the woman. “The prisoner was lying 
down with the coal-scuttle over his head, 
and his wife on the top of it.”’ 

The case was dismissed, 

— P< <a 


With ANOTHEROBJ KOT. A young man 


|/from the country went to bave @ tooth 


pulled the other day. The dentist ad vised 
him toiohale the laughing gas. 

“What is the effect 0’ the gas?" asked 
the youth, 

“It simply makes you totally insens) 
ble,” answered the dentist. “You don't 


| know anything that takes place, and you 


feel no pain.” 

The youth assented, but just previous to 
the gas being «a iiministered, be put his 
hand into hia pocket and pulled out his 
money. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about that 
just now,” said the dentiat, thinking that 
he was going to be paid his fee. 

“Ob, no,” remarked the youth. ‘I’m 
only coontin’ to #66 hoo much I had before 
the yas took effect.” 

—— nl — 6 


Mr CouktNney (flattering): “I had the 
tines awfully when I came here to night, 
Mias Fisher; but they are all gone now.’ 
You are as good as medicine. Miss Fist 


er’s Little Brother: ‘: Yes; father nr) 46 
says she'll bea drug in the market if ste 
doeen’t catch on to some fellow soon,’ 


| idle, is equivalont to nearly 


would disturb tho bones of their ancestors. 
No improvement can be suggested that 
would notin some way make trouble be- 
tween them and the spirits of the departed, 
There is a fine sentiment in reverence for 
antiquitios -but the civilized man tries to 
do something that will entitle him to the 
good will of his successors, 

An ongineer has pointed out that 1} inch 
of rain, falling Upon an area of one square 
17,' 00,000 
Kallons, weighting 145,200,000 pounds, or 
72000 tons, Assuming this water to have 
fallen from clouds about balf a mile, or 
ray 3000 feet above the earth, we have for 
the energy reproeve ted by it about 22 000 
With pumping machinery 
working at tho low rate of consumption 
of two pounds of coal per horse- power 
per hour, it would take 200 gross tons of 
coal to raise the water represented by one 
inch of rain on a square mile to the aa- 
sumed heigtt of 5000 feet. Asa matter of 


| fact, rain olten falls from clouds which are 


at a much greater height than 3000 foot 
above the ground, so that the figures just 
given are quite conservative ones, 

A Boston paper tells a story of the late 
George W. Stearns. He was defending a 
young fellow for larceny, the evidence 
against whom was only circumstantial, 
Stearns urged thatcircumstantial evidence 
ought never to convict a man, “Why,” 
ssid the counsel, “when | wasa@ boy I re- 
member a playmate of mine who, while 
his parents was absont, went to the pantry 
and nearly devoured a big custard ple be- 
fore he thought of the paternal strap. 
When he did he looked around for some 
means of hiding the traces of his guilt. 
He saw the family catin the corner, and, 
taking puss by the neck, and, carefully 
amearing her paws with the custard, took 
the guilty eat outinto the back yard and 
shot her. Asthe shot gun rang out, the 
boy observed to mewith achuckie: ‘There 
yoos One more victim of clreumatantial 
evidence.’ "’ The jury disagreed, 

Very few people have any idea of the 
wonderful accuracy of aim of modern ri- 
fled cannon, ‘The guns manufactured at 
the United States Government ordnance 
shops probably 6xceed in his reapect those 
of any other nation. The resulta of the 
texts of the s-ineh gun of the navy justify 
the statement that upon an average four 
ghote out of tive would hit «a target 
Inches square, ALA range Of One nile, and 
at 080 yarde six outol eight shots would 
strike within #n area of Ti, by 4 feet. 
Although the 6x periineénts with the 10 ineh 
and IZaneh guns bave bol boon com pleted, 
the results thos far obtained Indicate that 
the larger cannon are in no respectinferior 
tothe sinoch rifle, The character of work 
required in order to obtain such precision 
ix indicated try the fact thata deviation of 
three one thousaodths partof an inch from 
the proseribed bore would be sullicient to 
condemn #& piece of ordnance, 

——_ 
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QUEEN oY THE DAY. 





ny M. a, 





Yr wae Jonannea's birthday, and = her 
parents had «given her leave to choose 
her birthday treat. Like all other Ger 
man children, of course she had bad a 
birth«tay ake round, flat, thick with 
suger on the toy and with ten candles 
stuck round the etge and one in the mid- 
die of it fo J obanoa waa eleven years old 
that «ay 
“lL keow what | owiltl choome"’ cried 
Jobanna ‘Mother dear, may I invite 
Prite and Cousin Gretehen ? And will you 
give usa basketful of cakes, and let us go 
up by ourselves this afternoon and have a 
plenic at the Tower of Vietory ?" 
“And me, tw? aaked litte Lina wiat 


fully 
You're such ababy! You'll bein our 


oo | te dreadfully godt" 
You « do ail PT tell you ?" inquired 


the elder sister rather domineertngly 


Keoupem ber Ilona, ae my birthday ] 
am Queen of the bay! 

You wii take great ecare of her?" put 

nm mother el wae very bury, anal met 


be children for the after 


teem et 

Mothe io eeren years old!’ retorted 
the Quee ! ely proudly, with as toms 
of ber ir .@ 

Afier dinver they started, a balf boliday 
having been begged for Frit and Gret 
chen Mother stuffed the basket ao full of 


Oakes that Prog found itovery heavy, 


“Toma moot ne t) carry the tasket,”’ 
. 


eried Jolanna or Pm Queen of the 
lay! 

It was abot afternoon. The children set 
oul merrily down the etreet, chattering 
and iaughiog Haul when they left the 


town behind and o lun bed the path belween 
the Geide ieating to the pine woods and 
the Tower of Victory, their pace siackened 
Atleast, on ashady bank under a big tree, 
they lay do@n to rest, and Greteben began 
© pick the wild Qfowers with which the 
epring Meide were carpeted, 

“Ab! cried the Queen of the Day, “1 
heave an kKiew firing me flowers quick, 
Frita, Gretoher tii make you wreaths 
' 


There, Lina vou ok lovely she addef, 


as she adorne! (he ile one 
“Make meone toa’ asked Frits 
“Na, live 


we ehal, never reach 


neenough Come aiong, or 
the Tower 

“| don't want to -itaeo hot! lin tired! 
ald iiilie Lion 


“Rubbieb! Oome along, | teil you. I'm 


Queer ihe limw ! And off they set 
again Frits t De Wilh the besik el, and 
Lina, @ real eum), lagging behind 


The Tower \ ry had been sel up as 


a mhemona of tle war years ago bel ween 


France and (rermany The paih was 
Shady under ibe reas, where the squirrels 
i@aptl, and ihe sunougbt flickered on the 
children ms e\ oi bet There was & 
sweet suis e pine Dranches, and now 
and the: “le a eon suimmer bree ze 
ewer ove * ® oss 8, (bere came « gente 
muri a eta Mf wavescf the see 
mis Te mod er LLi@ oa. par ions 

} ¢ t ibey bad a.® are Veul 

¢ \ eartof «rertmmany, a 
he ‘ vow ile =e 

Nevers eo oev gal doen and reste 
f ‘ os f i ihe war ne. ab 
rr ‘ © beskel grew Dbeavier and 
hea le tre be comforted hineel! 
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THE SATURDAY 


“| wish I was old enough to bea sol- 
dier!' exclaimed Fritz, as he stared up at 
the inscriptions, bis Lead cocked far back 
on bie shoulders, 

“Ugh! don’t let's think of anything as 
ugly as ghting up in this nice piece, and 
on iny birthday, too," pat in the Queen of 
the Day. “Come and let's open the bas- 
ket,’’ 

No sooner said than done, Fora while 
there, under the shadow of the Tower of 
Vietory, there was asilence, broken only 
by the munching and the crunching, as 
the basket gradually grew lighter and 
more and moreéempty. It was eo pleasant 
up there, for the evening shadows were 
loungihening over the valley below, and 
the breere grew sironger aod cooler, 
When every drop and every cruinb were 
finished, the children satawhile, looking 
down on the roof of the Tower, and wrang 
ling and equabbiing a littie as to whicn 
houses were which, and to what churches 
different spires belonged. 

But Johanna settied every question 
triumphantly to ber own |iking, for was 
ashe not Queen of the Day? They then 
plaved games a littie, and Fritz ran off to 
chase a squirrel, and Jobanna Invented a 
beautiful atiusetnent Phe hill sloped 
away very steeply from the Tower, and 
was covered with slippery fir needles frou 
the pine trees above; and Johanna found 
that by sitting down on the steepest part 
and giving herself a push, she could slide 


down ever eo far, taking care lo steer cie@ar 


of the treetrunks It was a delightful 
came, in which Fritz and Gretchen joined 
with the greatest energy, and the evening 


air rang ® ith (heir sk ute and laughter as 
they climbed and slid, and rolled) and 
slunmibied (nly little Lina, t finall to 


clinib the steep bili and afraid of falling if 
te, did not join 


but stood awhile up byw the Tower and 


ahe tried to «)! " the game 
watched! the others 

On they played It was growing quite 
evening now, and thesun was sinking fast 
behind the oppxmite hill. Pritaz suggested 
it was gelling time to go home Kut 
Jobauna only laughed, 

“J must have afew more siides! lt's a 


‘ 


lovely birthday game! No need to burry 
home ye and spoil one’s day Come 
along Up again!’ 

ulte dark under 


Johanna, afler a ewifl 


Alt iast it really grew ¢ 
the treas, and whe: 
and beautiful slide, reached the b tton 
abe called to the others to come bome now 
Rot lithe Link was nowhere to be seen, 
andn me could reeollect having seen or 
heard her since the game began Phey 
searched and called and shouted lt grew 
darker and darker, the sun set Phe wood 
waea big one, extending over many bills, 
and they all got very frightened. (ret 
‘hen began to remember stories of elves 
and ¢ ns ‘arrving off chiidren ani 


agave her when she ré 


eciec thet wold boars were sometimes 
f nado in these forests She grew very 
very frightened indeed She felt she 


shouid not dare t gO home without her 


tie sister, notif she remained searching 


Rot ai lassi they f Hie Ling asiee; 
i a iree wor t with ‘ a. a 
iears an | 2 6.) as ch as hev 
woke mt she called ! my 
al * 
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Mother gave as sigh of relief, but Jobannsa 
bid her face in her lap and sobbed. 

“Oh, mother! and I bad such a fright! | 
thought I had killed Lina, all through 
wanting to be Queen of the Day.’’ 
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A PRINCE’S HOME. 
BY K. WwW. F. 

THAT a nice littledog! He looks as 
if he meant to come for a walk with 
ns,"’ aaid Dora King to her sister 

Giadys. They were waiking along the 
s@a-coast, where they were staying fora 
fortnight with their governess. 

“Yes, I had just been waiching bim,” 
answered (iladys; ‘he looks so friendly. 
I wonder who he belongs to?” 

“f think he belongs to that man who its 
sitting reading over there,” said the gover. 
ness, “You had better not encourage 
him, for his owner might not like itif we 
let him come with ua.”’ 

So Dora and Gladys let bim alone, and 
walked on, taking aely peep round now 
and then, to see if he were «til! following 
them. He did follow them a iittle way, 
but finding that no notice was taken of 
him, he soon ran off 

The next day, when they were down or 
the sands again, be came running up to 
then, wagging his tail as if he knew them 
juite well; and Dora began to pat hin 
“He is «a dear little feilow,’’ «she said. 
“What kind of dog is he, Miss Shep 
perd? ’ 

A fox-terrier,”’ sid Miss Shepperd. 
‘He is going to stay with us cow, I be 
heve 

And eo be did After Dora's little bit of 
encouragement, he seemed to think be be- 
longed te them, and ran along with them 
contented vy. 

After this, every day when Miss Shep 
perd took Dora and Gladys tor their walk, 
the little terrier would join thern as soon 
as they got down to the shore, and stay 
with them as was they wereout. They 
all gotto be verw fond of bim, and when 
their fortnight wae nearly over, Dora said 
sadiv that «he did not mind the thought of 
leaving the sen nearly so much as the 
thought of leaving dear Prince behind 
them. (Gladys had named him Prince. 

The day before they were to leave, Misa 
Shenperd told the two girie that she would 
take them ont in a boat foran bour. So 
they ail went down to the shore, and en- 
gaged an old fisherman to row them about 
for an bour. Jost as the old man was 
pusbing off, Prince came rushing along 
the sand towards them. The fisherman 
was just beginning to tell bim to go bome, 


when Gladys exciaimed, ‘Ob! do stop and | 


let bim come with us!’ 

So the Poat waited for him, and Prince 
got in and settied bimself hy Dora, with 
hie bead against berknee The old man 
siniied when he saw this, and said: “My 
little dog seeum to have taken a fancy to 
you, Miss 
! exclaimed Dora and 
‘Is he really vours? 
ndering for ever so long 


“Your little dog 
rRIVS Logetber 
We have been 
wt be could belong to 

“Well | ew pome bes mine, Miss,’’ an 
swered the fehertuar “He lives with 
ne but ]l don't mee hii all Gay, cause he 
CO 20g ihe isdv visitors 


sands It's @ good job for me, 





n't want hin tut J] ahould 1 
rather a Nuisance t el) soOmelmes.”’ 
“Would wou ke t get rid of him? 


said Dora eager is because | wouid he 


juile Willing to bDuw him. | have been go 
ng fo bave a Gog for #.0ng While, and 

is just the very one ! shouid like I’m 
sure he's fond of us, to 


“j'a be niv io giscd to get rid of him 


Miss. ar t knew ihel he cot setlied 
happy. He's come anc fixed hisself on 


’ 


to me: bul tl a @ave seems to me es if be's 


WOKING round at a ihe #0108 a Comer tk 


ihe place to see which of ei would make 
ibe kindest mustress for fim. He belonged 

an invalid indv as ] used to row atout 
every Gay. ar abe died 8 While ago, = 
ever since then e¢® took up his Quarters 
Ye . hint Wani bin 


na I 
Aller a 10% Goo Te talking. If was setiied at 
asi thet Dore abeuid buy him: ands 
Gav ther iett for home Prince 
went @ tb the Lhe MolGe. salisfacior 
Dora iedya, and ihe old Ssberman 
2 — 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





Stilt-walking is a French fad. 
Hose made of paper is used in Ger- 


many. 

A Russian is not of age until he is 
twenty s{x. 

Forty-thousand men desert from the 
German army every year. 

Throughout the entire world there are 
annually about 180,000 suicides. 

With a population of 5,000,000, Ger- 
many basa war footing of 2,706,000, 

In 184 there were (0.025 distilleries 
in operation in the German Emptre. 

With the exception of the Fijians the 
Americans eat more meat than any other na- 
tion. 

The Molucca Islands have a combined 
area of 42.000 square miles—a little more than 
(ohio. 

Box-pailing contests for the women are 
the newest entertainment at Massachusetts 
chureh fairs 

Fifty years ago the multi-millionaire 
was unknown in America. Today there are 
over a0 of them 

The snow between Cardillac, Mich., 
ind Traverse City is reported to be @ inches 
lee pon an average. 

The French law treats the frog as if it 
were a fish, and declares all fish'‘ag for it by 
night to be poaching 

Eugene Field is to make an extensive 
trip through the South next month with a 
party of Chicago friends 

The annual production of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg amounts to simost 
1, 700,00 quarts of brandy. 

Within the past four years France 
has recorded 2 UW suicides, while in Italy the 
I ober Das been only win 

The recent murder in Gorham, Maine, 
was the first that occurred there since 1t was 
incorporuted, 155 years ago 

Nearly 70.000 tons of corks are used 
forthe bottled beer and serated watere con- 
sumed annually in Britain. 

A Chicago chiropodist advertises that 
he can reconstruct “Trilby”™ feet out of the 
Most unpromising material. 

A sign of politeness in Thibet, on 
meeting a person, is to hold up the clasped 
hands and stick out the tongue. 

A bill for the execution of death sen- 
tences by electricity has been tntroduced in 
the West Virginia Legt-lature. 

The first gas lamps in Dublin were 
putin position fn 1814, and before 195 the en- 
tire Lrish capital was thus lighted. 

Jen lawyers appeared in a case be- 
fore «A Sarntoga justice the other day, in which 
only sixty-five cents was involved. 

(;reenwich records show that for four- 
teen vears there has been an average of but 
twenty hours of sunshine in London fn De- 
cem ber, 

The first tinplate mill to be established 
south of Maryland is being completed at Rich- 
mond, Va. The capacity will be 100 boxes of 
tin a day 

(in the body of a notorious brigand 
recently killed in Turkey were found §3),0™ 
and a note-book which showed that be had 





The proportion of killed to the num- 

France in 18.- 

am) England lin 2 @n @m andin the United 

le) ie 

The Turks beleve amber to be an in- 
e gnard against the 1! ries effects of 

ou ‘ « its extensive use for the 


f TALLWAY travelers fein 


A representation of the bagpipe was 
m the neat Tarsus. The instrument 


‘ 


Tm the ( Dristian era 


A surgeon on an Atlantic steamship 


ne SAYS (hatin his wide experience he has 


ound WoOmar ihe w Ne cooler and more 
self possessed than mer ase Of Cismeter ai 
Sh 
The most disgusted theatrical troupe 
: 
ioe try is t tS -toppec at Smrrms 
" civ ‘ t didn't, be 





Moslems have two festivals of 
Greater Bairam anc 
¢ Less ben) Pa Te The former ts in memory 
ADre ham offering his son lanac, apd imste 


<Teec in r Porta n ce tr 


A hicago butcher keeps a tame fox. 
Beeps Lis place clear Of rata The experi 
“ats and traps bad fatled 


The frst night the fox spent in the shop be 
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INNOCENCE. 


BY Cc. &. 








The haughty eye shall seek tn vain 
What innocence beholds; 

No cunning finds the key of Heaven, 
No strength its gate unfolds. 


Alone to guilelessness and love 
That gate shall open fall; 

The mind of pride is nothingness, 
The childlike heart is all! 


TOUCH IN ANIMALS, 


Man has the greatest number of sen- 
sory nerves; they become fewer as we 
descend in the scale of creation, and 
some of the lower invertebrates appar- 
ently have none, henee they can have 
little or no sense of pain. Even in the 
higher creatures pain appears often 
deadened, possibly by some hypnotic in- 
fluence exerted by means of the eyes of 








beasts of prey, or Nature may not after | 


all be so cruel as she sometimes ap- 
pears. 

A camel when shot was observed to 
go on calmly chewing the cud, taking 
no notice of its bleeding wound. The 
same difference bas been observed in the 
reindeer, and even in the horse. A lob- 
ster will voluntarily deprive itself of its 
great claws if startled; and a crab goes 
on eating while being itself devoured, 
A fish, though torn by the hook, still 
returns to the bait; and a blindworm or 
sand lizard, if seized, snaps its body in 
two, and glides away unharmed to re- 
produce at leisure the lost part. 

The sense of touch in man is most 
highly developed on the skin; but mu- 
cous or serous surfaces are also capable 
of conveying tactile impressions. Some 
parts of the body are more sensitive 
than others, and are usually devoid of 
hairs, as the tip of the tongue, the ends 
of the fingers, and the lips. It will be 
noticed that these are so situated as to 
keep us conveniently informed of what 
is going on around us, 

Some of our most important organs— 
for instavce, the heart, the brain and 
the lung-—are, strange to say, quite in- 
sensible to touch; thus showing that not 
only are nerves necessary for the sensa- 
tion, but also the special end-organs. 
This curious fact was noticed with the 
greatest astonishment by Harvey, who, 
while treating a patient for an abscess 
that caused a large cavity in his side, 
found that, when he put his fingers into 
this cavity, he could actually take hold 
of the heart without the patient being 
in tae least aware of what he was doing! 
This so interested Harvey, that he 
brought King Charles IL. to the man’s 
bedside that “he might himself behold 
aud touch so extraordinary a thing.’’ 
In certain operations, a piece of skin is 
rewoved from the forehead to the nose; 
and it is stated that the patient, oddly 
enough, feels as if the new nasal part 
were still in his forehead, and may have 
a headache in his nose ! 

In the lower organisms, as the mol- 
luscs, the whole outer skin is sensitive; 
but some have also specialized organs of 
touch; these are usually hair-like pro- 
Thus, jeily-tish shoot out num- 
erous threads, when touched, which en- 
able them to attack the body pressing 
them, In fishes, touch is usually limited 
lo the lips, parts of the fins, and to 
special organs called ‘‘barbels;’’ these 
are long pieces of skin. Fish may some- 
limes be™sxeen gently touching strange 
objects with the sides of their bodies, as 
though thus becoming acquainted with 
them, Blind cod are quite able to con- 
tinue foraging for themselves— probably 
by means of touch aided by sme!!. 

The skin of crustaceans and of insects 
is more or less horny, or, as has been 
said, the bee wears its skeleton outside; 
but even this armor-like surface is sensi- 
tive to touch, owing to little hairs or 
projecting rod-like bodies seated on the 
coat, from the base of which a nerve- 
fibre passes through into the body. 
These little hairs are very pbumerous on 
the antenn# of insects; and are evidently 
sense-hairs of some kind, some of touch 
others of 


Ces#CK, 


other se neces The Fense of 
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touch is marvellously developed 
spiders. 

Bats have an extremely keen sense of 
touch, probably the most delicate of any 
creature, and are guided in their flight 
chiefly by this sense. They have been 
purposely blinded for the sake of ex- 
periment, and then let loose in a room 
where an iutricate network of string had 
been arranged. This network was never 
once touched by the bats during their 
flight. In other experiments, it was no- 
ticed that they wisely gave a wider 
berth to such things as a man’s hand or 
a cat’s paw than to harmless pieces of 
furniture, They can also fly along under- 
ground and quite dark passages, avoid- 
ing the sides, even when a turn or twist 
comes. 

The wings and other membranous ex- 
pansions are comparatively small in the 
fruit-eating bats; for it is the insect-eut- 
ing bats, who have to be on the alert in 
order not to starve, who need this ex- 
cessive keenness of the sense of touch. 
Sight is useless in the gloom, and it ap- 
pears to be by the minute changes of 
pressure in the atmosphere that they 
recognize the approach of their prey. 

There is a similar wonderful sensitive- 
ness to changes of pressure in those 
whales which prey upon herrings and 
mackerel, and therefore need both a 
keen sense and the ability to swim 
swiftly in order to obtain ameal. It 
seems Odd ‘to us that it should never 
have occurred to these nor to other 
strong creatures to employ the weaker 
creatures to hunt for them and feed 
them, while they take their ease; but, 
though their life appears to be one of 
constant vwoil and warfare, the mere pur- 
suit of their prey must give pleasure. 
No caresses nor a!lurements of dainty 
food will beyuile a cat from its hunt for 
a mouse; though the mouse is oflen not 
eaten, even when caught. 

Is the love of sport in man a survival 
of this instinct, and will it be eradicated 
as the higher ivsincts of nature are de- 
veloped? ‘To return, however, to our 
whales. Some slight change in the move- 
ment or impulse of the water appears 
sufficient to indicate to them the ap- 
proach of shoals of fish, or even of 
sunken recks. Whale-fishers also state 
that when they attack a whale, others, 
even when some miles away, become, 
in &@ Way quile mysterious to our coarser 
perceptions, aware of the strugyle, and 
hurry off to the rescue. It is almost 
impossible to believe that the vibrations 
of the water could be sufficient to warn 
them of their comrade’s danger at so 


great a distance. 
i 


(Brains of Bold, 


A hypocrite never fools anybody but 
himself. 

Sin is a detective that never gives up 
the clinuse. 

We punish ourselves when we hate 
other people. 

Man is not. lost by doing wrong, but 
by being wrong 

Tact wins where vreat vifls without it 
would fall flat. 

A mote in the eye makes the whole 
world look wrong. 

We cannot do our best for a cause we 
are not sure i4 right. 

Wherever there is a sin if 
be followed by a sorrow. 

There is profanity in the heart before 
it finds expression in words, 

‘Trials do not make us weak. 
only show us where we are weak, 

A little sin will squirm just as bad as 
a big one when you try to kill ft. 

The first step toward being a happy 
old man is to be a useful young one 

If you would sleep well at night, be 
wide awake when you make new friends, 

The world is not so much in need of 
better preaching as it is of better practice 

It ix hard to convince some people 
that a thing can be wrong if it looks harmless 

Virtue, if not in action, is a vice; and 
when we move not forward we go backward 


in 


to 


is sure 


They 


Hearts may be attracted by assumed 
iffections are only to fixed 


jalities, but the 


by those that are rea 


EVENING POST. 


F ° ° *,¢ 
emininities, 

Pope Leo XIII is a great admirer of 
birds. 

Several thousands of hairpins, in many 
styles, bas been recovered from Pompell. 

In the reign of Louis XVI. the hats 
of the ladies were two feet high and four wide, 

A Frankford woman is so disagree- 
able that oven the climate doesn't agree with 
her 

Siberian women are raised as abject 


slaves—untidy tin dress, and are bought with 
money or cattle. 


A man who had a scolding wife, being | 


asked what he did fora living, replied that hy 
“kept « hot-house.” 


women itn Chicago called widows?" 
Wabash: “Not for any length of time," 

Carrie Liebig is the first woman ap- 
pointed a railroad division surgeon, She hus 
charge of the Northern Pacific ut Hope, 
Idaho. 

Why are women the bivwest thieves 
inexistence? Because they steel their petti- 


Mra. 
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FRasculinities. 


Tolstoi learned Hebrew after he was 
~~). 


A self-made man likes to brag on his 
Job. 


Princess Henry of Pless is an expert 
skater, 

Always has a ‘smile’? for you—the 
barkooper, 

President Faure, of France, rises at 
5 A.M. daly. 

The Shah of lersia drinks a bottle of 
brandy a day. 


The yearly expense of the Sultan of 


| Turkey bave been estimated at no loss than 
$30,000 000 
Mr. Manhattan: ‘Are the divorced | 


Pau's objection to the bicycle—"Be- 


| korra, whin I walk I prefer to have my feet on 
| the ground.” 


coats, bone thetr stays, crib their bables and | 


hook their eyes, 


A young widow down town who had 
been accustomed to ustug blended ten, has 
ordered her grocer to send her only black ten 
since her husband died, 


It is said that a man in Kokomo, who 
has been married three times, is supporting 
all three of his mothers-in-law, and that they 
live hurmontously togethor, 


An asylum for incurables of all creeds 
is being erected by the Sultan of Turkey 
not far from his palace. It will contain «a 
KY DAKORUS, & nosque and a church, 

Princess Jouise, (Juecen Victoria's 
daughter, has inade her first appearnnce as an 
illustrator, She has lustrated “Auld MKobin 
the Farmer,” which bas just appeared. 


The latest electrical girl to be beard 
from is Jennie Moran, who lives nowr Sedalia, 
Mo. One of ber inany alleged wonderful pow 
ers is that of Hluminating a room by her pres 


ence, 


Mrs, Cramer, of Neenah, Wis., fin- 
ished reading her Bible for the 258th tine on 
December @1, and closed it with the remark 
that she would not rend itaygain that year” 
She is 82 years of ave. 


Beesy Saunders, who has been an in- 
mate of the South Norwalk, Coun.,town farm 
for several years, will colenrate her 106 birth 
day next March, In all her iffe she has never 
been outside of that town, 


Milton, W. Va., has a military com- 


pany composed entirely of girls, They are 
drilling under the tutorshipof a captain of 
the State milithi, and 


public when they become proflctent 


A St. Louis jury has just appraised 
atkivs at $2500, und has conderned Mr A. B 
Carpenter, who, tt seems, “stole” the Kiss tn 
question trom Mrs, Sniah M. Peres, to pay 
that sum tothe victim of his larcenous act, 


Mrs. 
ding. She ts 
while Col. Hrown isimuch given to staying at 
home and smoking lida pipe “TL belleve you 
love your old pipe tnere than you do mie,” she 
remarked, indignantly 
out as often as you da” 


propose to appear in 


Brown is much giving to gad 


everlnstingly oon the streets, 


“My pipe doesn't yo 


A Vermont woman has been in New 
York recently having an analysis of hop 
beer made, nnd she says there is as miineh 
alcohol in tt as there Is im lager treer Cor thy 


analyses she in wong te 


strength of these 
muke it interesting for the 
beer in prohibitton Vermont 


venders of hop 


A case of poisoving by butmegs is re- 


porte! by a Seateh doctor A wotmn for some 
renson lad «wallowed two nutmews ground 
into a little pin She wus seized with vertiyo, 


became delirious, while the heart's wethom be 


came faint It took three days of cnmergetie 


treatment to set heron lier feet apain 


Judge Johnson, of Milwaukee, has 
sensibly decided that a cheek yiven to nw wo 
mans husband ts nota payment to her fhe 
Marigold, 
right in 


wis that of susan who uyreed 


dowel 


cum 
te sign uway her 
land sold by her hitixtecreed tee the Cudabiyve for 
eeu) = The purchasers wave her check to her 
Husband, and the Court beld that this wae not 


bt oplece af 


sutthotent 


A prominent young woman of Lost 
called at a butcher shop and no 
welyghing 157 


Creek, Pa, 
teed the carenss of a hog 
pounds, and after some remarks about it be 


tween herself and the prranpert tor, the latter 
anid thatif she would wheel ft to her home 
she might have ft free of charwe Aithough 


her home was two miles distant, she accepted 


the offer and accomplished the featta Sb min 


utes 

Miss Susan B. Anthony says : ** While 
itistrue that women have only secured full 
euffruyve in two States, they have secure d pal 


tial or local suffrage in roore than 000 com 
munities. The only difference that rematina, 
the last surviving relic of the age when wo 
man was chattel property and was the savage 


slave of a still more seavage lord, remains tr 
I» wiped uWHy W her t! 
firat time in the world wew 

ert Zt j « 


When it comes to paying campaign 
Assessinents, the deeper you are in polltios 
the nore you are ont. 


““1t's strange,” says the Harlem phi- 
losopher, “bat you've got to raise the wind 
before you can sow tt." 


A ranchman in Contra Costa country, 
Col, bas his farm stocked with about 1,000,000 
frogs for the elty market, 


The number of unmarried women in 
Fogland and Wales exceed the number of un- 
narried nen by a majority of nearly 200,000, 


billings, Mont,, has a police force of 
three men, All have been airested on the 
charge of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenrnes, 


Friend: “If you love her, old fellow, 
why don't you marry her?” Bachelor doctor: 


“Marry her! Why, she ts one of my best pa- 
thonts” 


Suitor: “Tam sure your heart is in 
the right place.” Tteloved: “fam glad to hear 
yousny so. Lbave just given t¢ to the other 
fellow.” 


Dr. Livingstone’s sister, Misa Agnes 
Livingstone, died recently, aged 71. Like her 
brother she was for many yours a misslonary 
in Afrion 


The most cautious man we ever knew 
wis the one who wae afrald to buy a lead pen- 
ell for fear the lead wouldn't reach clean 
through it." 


Dr. Westbrook Farrer, of B ddeford, 
Me, who is in nective practice at the age of 
w, attributes his exceptional vigor to the use 
of wintergreen ten, 

boy: “apa, what are the ‘happy 
days of yore?’ Father: “The happy days of 
yore are right now, when you've got some- 
body to hustle for youl" 


Bayley: “That pawnbroker bowed to 
know her?’ Brace: “1 
presume he feels that he does; he has seen her 
picture so often Inside the case of iny watch.” 


your wife; does he 


Manaver: “That young nephew of 
yours Is a sleepy sortof a fellow, What shall 
ldowith bin?” Merchant: “See lf you can't 
find room for hin to the night-elirt depart 
tient.” 


It wax recently discovered by the of- 
ficlals of an eloctric road in Bridgeport, Conn 
that they 
motorman 
fn the city. 


A wealthy farmer in Champaign 
, retired from business and moved 
toChicavo, In an day and a half the savings 
of fifty yours were lost tn his first attempt at 
atock speculation 


Mudye: ‘There was a girl sat beside 
ine in the car who had the prettiest foot 1 
ever «nw Yabsaloy: “Did she have a pretey 
facet’ Mudge: “TD enn'’t tell you. LT couldn't 
see over ber sleeves” 

Wife, 
sir, that I 
horned, 


ewe 


head in their employ an half erszy 
who had the most dangerous route 


conntly, Hi 


vevercly: “Dd have you know, 
keep omy temper.” Hus 
“Of you do, my 
Of course you do and T wish to good 
you d yet rid of tt" 


nliwnye 
memotiibnwiy COUrhe 


ness 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary So 
clety of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
issued over 4 000000 pages Of Infastomary ter 
itture dering the year Jt has (128 organiza 
thons with Io) et members, 

Judyve Rayedale tells of a Clark«ton 
youth who wanted tomarry. He wasawfully 
freckled and homely, but he antd he azed Bal 
“Well, John, 1 wants to marry, 
I know, but I wants a man all one color.” 


smoke ?”’ asked 


and whe said 


“Pooes he one irl, 


"Never, replied the other, Drink?" “Cer 
talaly net “Use profanity?” “No.” “My 
dear, T almost hate to see you marry bhi 


“Why?” 


A New York newspaper is trying to 
ascertain whether love can come after 
riage. It depends on the kind of love. The 
love of the dear people can well up in tie 
hearts Of some Office seekers as regularly us 


‘Ihe seers too good to be true." 


mar 


election thine comes around, 


, 


‘This is wreat weather,’’ says the man 


who ia philosophical ander all circumstances 

yreat weather Ie that fronfienl?’ “No; tt 

eee the welfesteem Of the human race 

' yin ongratulates hirr 
* atayve tr the 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A handeoue Lnlette de visite is in corin 
the colored woolen erepon, adorned with 
velvet of a darker shede, the wide pen- 
wiper skirt is wart ished by four points of 
jot passementerio, DATrOWINg as they de 
ecend from the waist to within a fow inchos 
of the ground. 

Ntrictly *peaking there are two bodicen, 
an inner one of velvet, Close fitting, fin 
ished #t the neck by a collar band of vel 
vet, covered with Jet pasrementeria, and 
having Hitiing siceven of velvet, The over 
bodice is draped, alsoof velvet, but has 
drooping pulled sleeves of the creponu 
This draped bodice roaches half way up 
the shoulder sean, then Cotes downward 
and forward to about three inches from 
the contre of the chest, where it forms a 
polpt on each wide, then it curves back be 
low the bustand rises again in a pointin 
the centre, frou this is crosses to the left 
of the waist, and is fastened by a moulin 
bow of malin It in shaped out 
ejuare atthe neck in back. The decollet 
age thus formed t* bordered by « band of 
natin covered wilh jot passementertio, 

Much more simple, but very stylish and 
effective, is « gown will bodice In rose 
velvet soutache, wilh white, and is made 
with a close fitting back, without seams, 
avuda full front, drooping slightly over the 
bell, and is terminated by «a @hort full bas 
que, Square epauletiens of the soutacho 
velvet fail over tho tops of the bouffante 
The plain eollar-band ta of 


ritvirom, 


wigot nleey om 
velvet, wilh a tiny rotiie of lace at the top, 
avd the belt ts composed of cabocbons of 
multicolored pearl, The basque and 
This 
in a bodice which nay be worn with any 


opauiettos are lined with rose milk. 


harmonizing seirt 

The akirt iain beige cloth and, although 
falling in fluted folds, ite unusually close 
over the hips 

The stviish little toque is in beige telt, 
the trim rollled back abruptly from the 
front, and is adorned with puansies, 

All the skirts which we have mentioned 
are finished without « foot tritmimiog, but 
this iuay be added if desired. A band of 
trimming on the edge of the skirt wiil 
often assist in gaining the flaring effect so 
much eo ryusur, a border of velvetor fur 
being particularly effeacious in this re 
apook Where this garniture is omitted a 
fine wire or rod is inserted in the hem or 
the ekirt in finished by «# heavy cord, A 
good plan is to incase the cord in the vel- 
Vetoen biicdligg 

Ostrich feather trimming made of siuall 
tips is very popular for evening dresses, 
and comes it sels shaped to outline the 
neck, will larger 
nleeyven 
trimmings is a jet band shaped lo edge a 
yoke, and from this, im front, falis a 
chentile fringe, Upped two or three inches 
with jet, which reaches the bottom of the 
waist 

Moire gatco in lovely pale shades isa 
new Uidlerial for evening dresses, and 
decided aicires are shown in the new 
Crepes 

Phe newest velvet ribbons bave a jetted 
wie, tasking them very effective for tat 
an well as dress Crimi, 

The thodest violet has been brought inte 
such prominence within the last two years 
that it one longer justifies ite old time re 
putation, Lotte bunches are tucked here 
and there on hate, neck ruffs, fur boas and 
mulls with great effect, and tiny blossoms 
aré so delicately perfumed that they outdo 
nature The newest way to wear them on 
Your slroet ‘in to have the bunch ar. 
ranged will some long stems and some 


Very short with the flowers peeping 


out from among the leaves as though 
Krowilite lLhere 
Open work eubromdered chiftons come 
ih Kreat variety, and white embroidered 
with black med for light mourning, 
Hand parctet dresses, with Mowers and 
yaerlunds all over the 


painted in medallions 


fruit-throws 


mitt, cn latiitscu pen 


oo the trout acc fos, Are an extravagant 
faney in Waris And added to this ele 
BANCO Is we lace ow his threaded, in por 
lieresn, wit “HM 


diamonds, and costs 
F000 per tuetre 


Real old Gave quilting, quilting done by 
hand and ehow inp bs auly a8 well as pre- 
Clalon, bas been revived. In common with 
much other one 


ehious work it dropped 
‘sewing thachine in 

ul it has returned, 

and with ¢ re than its original 


Into Gistse whe 


Vaded every 


charm 


Phe very Latent spreads for infants’ use 


* silk, elaborately quilted, 
A fine 

ad Beats nie a week te of robin » ON K 
Tt) “ 


are of « 
and are ‘ attractive indeed 


ecamy white. it is tufled 
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with real down and is warm, while it is 
neither clumsy nor heavy. But the quilt- 
ing is the distinctive feature, and that ie 
done as perfectly as quilting can bee The 
pattern im quite as elaborate as any de 
signed for braiding would be and of the 
mauie general sort. Instead of being cov- 
ered, however, itis traced with the finest 
possible stitching, all putin by band. In 
itself it completely controverts the theory 
that the art of needlework is dying out 
Noteven relics of our great grandmotbers’ 
time can show any finer work and few can 
boast #o handsome and elaborate a pattern. 
Whether one believes or does not that the 
result warrants the time expended and 
the strain upon the eyes, she is forced to 
admit that the spread is exquisite and 
dainty. 

The stitches are warvels, for each one is 
of exactly the length of the last, and even 
the machine could do no more regular 
work, ‘To a woman born and bred in the 
last two decades the spread seems & Wwon- 
der of pationce a# well asskill, Investiga 
tion into the realm of the long ago, and a 
little searching among the treasures of our 
great grandmothers’ time, may reveal 
similiar things, but to modern eyes it is 
marvellous, pevertheless, 





Odds and Enda, 

ON A VAKIETY OF SUBJKCIN 
Mutton Croquettes.One pound and a 
half of cold roast mutton, one onion, one 
carrot, a little nutmeg, other seasoning to 
taste, one pint of stock broth, some bread 
crumbs, four eggs, two ounces of ham and 
some parsley. Chop the carrot, onion and 
ham up very” fine, place it in a stewpan 
with a small piece of butter, and let it fry 
gently five minutes, then add the stock 
broth and some seasoning; let all simmer 
until reduced to half the quantity, then 
stir in the yolks of three eggs; let boil, 
then add the mutton chopped very fine; 
let the mixture get cold, then roll into 
balls the size of small hen’s eggs, dip them 
into beaten eggs, then into bread crumbs, 
tlave ready some boiling lard or drippings, 
drop in the ercquettes and fry «a golden 
brown; when done drain them on @ paper 
before the fire. Well wash and pick some 
parsiey, thoroughly dry iton acloth, then 
throw itinto the boiling lard, let fry half 
a moment, take out and let dry on paper. 
Pile the croquetios on «a napkin on a very 
hot dish, garnish with the parsley and 


| serve Immediately, 


feathers ts form the | 
Among olher noveliies in dress | 


Home Made lee Cream, Excellent 
“home made” ice cream is prepared as fol- 
lows: ‘To three fresh eggs add one cupful 
of granulated sugar, thoroughly beaten, 
the cream from «a pan of milk that is well 
scalded, and, if possible another cupful of 
cream, Heat again, adding desired flavor- 
ing. Now add a quart or more of the 
scalded morning's milk, ope more cupful 
of sugar, or a scant cup to a quart, then 
freeze, 

Celery Catsup 
seed, one teaspoonful white pepper, one 
tesspoontul salt, one-half dozen oysters in 
a mortar, Rub through #« sieve, add one 
quartof best white vinegar and bottle for 
UNO, 


Bruise one ounce celery 


Celery (ireens. Wash the blanched and 
unblanched leaves of celery and boil in 
salted water until tender. Drain, press 
and chop lightly, Season with butter, 


pepper and salt, and send to table hot, 


Celery Cream Soup.— Boil one cup of 
rice in two pints of sweet milk aud one 
pint of cream. Kub it through a sieve. 
(irate the blanched parts of three heads of 
celery and add it to the rice and milk. 
Add owe quart of white stock and boil it 
until the celery is tender. Season with 
salt and red pepper and serve bot 


Spiced Salimon.— Boil a salinon and after 
Wiping it dry, set it to cool; take of the 
water in which it was boiled and good 
Vinegar each equal party, enough to cover 
it; add to it one dezen cloves, as tnany 
suwall blades of inace or sliced nutineg, one 
leaspoontful of whole pepper, and the same 
of allspice; inake it boiling bot, skim it 
clear, add butter (the #)ze of « small @xK), 
and pour it over the fish; set it in a cool 
place, When cold, it is fit for use, and 
will keep for a long time, covered close, in 
& cool place. Serve instead of pickled 
oysters for supper, A fresh cod is very 
nice, done in (be sane manner. 


Salt Mackerel Broiled.—Soak the mack- 
6rel for a while iu lukewarm water; take 
up and wipe dry. Dip in melted butter, 
then im beaten egg, and roil in bread 
crumbs. Broil and serve with lemon juice 
and parsley, or maitre d’hotel butter. 


Stuffed Heefseteak.—Take a thick and 


tender slice of rump of about two pomnds 
weight Make two gills of stuffir 


ng of 
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bread crumbs, pepper, salt and powdered 
cloves, or sweet marjoram, as you please. 
Roll the dressing up in the steak, wind a 
piece of twine around it, taking care to 
secure the ends. Have ready a saucepan, 
with a slice or two of pork fried crisp. 
Take out the pork and lay in the steak; 
and brown it thoroughly on every side. 
Add two gills of the stock, or of water in 
which meat has been boiled; sprinkle in 4 
little salt, cover, and stew slowly an hour 
andahalf. Add more water after awhile, 
if it becomes too dry. Some persons like 
the addition of chopped onion, There 
should, however, beonly « very little; ball 
of a small one is enough. When nearly 
done, add half a gillof catsup. When you 
take up the meat unwind the string care 
fully so as net to unroll it. Lay itona 
hot dish, thicken the gravy, if not already 
thick enough, and pour over the roll, Cut 
the meat in slices through the roll. 

Scalloped Oysters.—Take the oysters 
contained in one quart and wash thea 
carefully in their own liquor to remove 
any particles of sheli, Strain the liquor. 
Well butter a baking dish, sprinkle the 
b ttom with a layer of bread crumbs, then 
« layer of oysters, then a layer of bread 
crumbs seasoued with generous pieces of 
butter, salt, pepper and a very little mace 
or nutmeg, according to taste, Then add 
anotber layer of oysters gnd seasoning, 
over which pour half a cup of the strained 
oyster liquor to which has been added two 
tablespoonfuls of sherry, then another 
layer of seasoning. Cover the top with 
fine crumbs that have been moistened in 
melted butter. Bake half an hour. 

HKeet Tea.—‘'Where beef tea is a daily 
article of diet for a convalescent,” says # 
nurse, “it may be pleasantly varied by 
using different flavors. A choice of mace, 
a bay leaf, a clove or celery salt is about 
all that is permitted, but by combining 
there and using singly, 4 monotony ol 
flavor is avoided,” 

Eggs. —Hard-boiled eggs, as every one 
knows, are not easily digested. The yolk 
of such an egg is much more digestible, 
however, than the white. By mincing the 
white and yolk together the white is rend 
ered more digestible, The hard-boiled egg 
is also more wholesome when it is served 
in salad, or 6ven with # little mustard, the 
salad dressing or the inustard being power 
ful assistants to digestion. 

St. George Pudding.—One cup each of 
raisins, suet and molasses, three cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful each of cloves and 
cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of allspice, 
one teaspoonful saleratus, two eggs. Boil 
or steam four hours, Serve with wine 
sauce, 

Chocolate Cookies.-One cup of butter, 
two cups of sugar, three cupsof flour, four 
eggs, One cup of grated chocolate, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda. Flour to roll thin, 
They are better with age. 

a. a 

Aut Donk BY Kats —The owner of the 
Krealest number of well-trained rats is un- 
doubtedly M. Dourof, a Russian, who has 
mindé It the business of his life to carefully 
study the habits of these rodents and train 
them. He has beeu remarkably success- 
ful, and the way in which his pertorming 
rats run & miniature @x press railway train 
both astonished and auused the Parisians 
before whom M, Dourot recently exhibited 
his family of pets, which number in all 
two hundred. 

The rat railway consists of a narrow 


track laid in a circle, with three passenger | 


carriages to hold six rats each, » luggage 
van, and an engine. A cage having been 
brought in and the door opened, the rats 
Swarm about the station, and, at a given 
signal, balf-a-dozen black corpulent rats 
climb into the first class carriage, another 
half dozen black-and-white rats get into 
the second-class carriage, while the indis- 


criminately marked rats scramble into the 
third-class carriage. 

A black rat, doing duty as station mas- 
ter, parent upand down the platiorm, 
while two or three small white rats, acting 
as porters, drag some trunks into the 
luggage van. A whistle is heard and the 
driver rat climbs upon his engine, and 
avother rat as pointsman rushes to the 
points. Again the whistle sounds, and the 
rat 6xpress train moves off round and 
round the track. 


_ 


THE simultaneous presence of four gene 
rations—represented by the (Jueen, the 
Prince cf Wales, the Duke of York and 
the latter’s baby son—at Windsor, the 
other day, isa fact unique in the history of 
the English monarchy. 


The peculiarity of Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
is that it acts right on the dirt and stains 
in clotbes and makes them pure as snow, 
at the same time it preserves the ol thea, 
and makes them keep clean longer 
your grocer order it. 
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KRADWAY'S READY RELIEF ts safe, relianin and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which 4 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
wlding tone to the one and tnelting to renewed and 
increased Vigor the slumbering vitality of the physteal 
structure, and through this healthfal stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PALN ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored. [t is thus 
that the READY KELIEF ts so aimirably adapted 
for the CURF OF LDAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure te result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedios of the day. 


Jt Is Highly Important That 


Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always in the house. Its use will prove benefictal 
on all oecastons of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will step pain or arrest the 
pages of disease as quick a the READY RE- 
ARF, 


Every 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Kbeumatisim, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS tu from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after readin 
this advertisement need anyoue SUFFER WIT! 
ALN 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
nearalgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weakness 
In the back, spine or Kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains of all kinds, 
the application of RADWAY'sS READY RELIEF 
will afford tmmedlate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure, 

Juternally ~A half toa teaspoonful iu half a tumbler 
of water will, ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner- 
Vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatulency, 
and all internal patis. 

There is not @ remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and allother Malartous, Bilious 
avd other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, so 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


Price, 0 cents per bettie, Sold by all Druggists. 


FR Abwarss 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of Ligredients of extraordinary 
toetical propertios, essential to purify, heal, repair ana 
invigorate thie broken down and wasted andy, ulck, 
Pleasant. safe and permanent in its treatment and cure 





For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious, 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent exeel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin IMseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM. 
PLAINS, 


Urinary and Woml Diseases, Giravel,  Dtabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Lncoutinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are briek dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous {pgm and white bonedust depostts, 
and whenthere isa pricking, burning sensation when 
passing water, and pain in the sinallof the back and 
along the loins. Seld by all druggists. Price, One 
Dollar. 





adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. For the cure of all dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness., 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, inward 
piles, tullness of blood in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of fuod, fullness 
or weight of the stomach, sour eructations, sinking or 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating sensa- 
tions when in a lying posture, dimness of vision, dots 
or webs before the sight, fever and dull pain in the 
hemi, deficiency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest, limbs. and sud- 
den flushes of heat, burning in the flesh. 

A few doses of RAD WAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders 


Price 25c per Box. Sold by iruggists. 
Send to DR. RADWAY & CoO.. 55 Elm 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice 


Recent Book Jssues. 


“Tbe Devil’s Playground” is a story of 
the wild northwest, by Jobn Mackie, il- 
justrated by A. Hencke, It is a thoroughly 
good tale of hunting and adventure with 
« mingling of the love element that makos 
it all the better. It is bound to please all 
classes of readers. Published by the F. 
A. Stokes Co., New York. For sale by 
Porter and Coates. 

“Famous Queens’ and Martha Washing- 
ton Paper Dolls,’”? by E.S, Tucker, area 
new adaptation of the “A Year of Paper 
Dolls” idea. Cutting out these robes, 
crowns, bonnets, walking gowns and other 
costumes will be an endless delight to 
any girl. Published by the F. A. Stokes 
Co., New York. For saleby Wanamaker, 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The leading place in “Casseli’s Family 
Magazine” for February is given to « 
complete story by Grant Allen, entitled 
“Leon and Leonie,’’ illustrated. Among 
the interesting illustrated papers are: 
“History and Fiction; a Chat with Mr. 
Stanley J. Weyman,”’ by Frederick Dol- 
man; “In a War Balloon at Aldershot;’’ 
“A Peep at some Royal Keepsakes,’ il- 
lustrated from pbotographs, and others, 
Published at New York. 


“The Quiver” is always filled with the 
best and mest practical of Sunday reading, 
interesting sbort stories and instalments 
of attractive serials, and the February 
number is no exception. The frontispiece 
is entitled * Forgiven,” aud thetouchingly 
beautiful picture tells its own story. Dub- 
lished at New York. 

A a —— 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS, 





Some years ago we had a dog, of common 
breed, buta most agreeabie, companionable 
creature, and very bright withal. He had 
one curious trait for a Gog of such com- 
mon derivation, and that was a passion 
for bird hunting. If allowed to go in the 
field with the sportsman of the family, 
Jitthe Kit would bunt a8 eagerly, and point 
a bird as gravely as the trained setter 
would do, Kut he was not often permit- 
ted to go afield. When we first got the 
little dog he becawe much attached to my 
father, who was a practicing physician, 
and wished to constitute bimself bis escort 
when he made his professional visits, This 
was uot permitted, however, and finally 
he became reconciled to bia fate—which 
was to stay at home. But before he sub- 
mitted he made many attempts to have 
his own way, and on one occasion he suc- 
ceeded. That dogs understand what is 
said before them has been often proved. 
One morning « message came and sum- 
moned my father toa case near the rail- 
road station, which lies about a quarter of 
a mile beyond the village. Kit beard the 
message given—and soon disappeared. 
When more than half way to his cestina- 
tion, my father saw a small figure emerge 
from a ditch beside the road, and Kit, with 
an inimitable swagger of complacency, 
and the air of one who finding bimself a 
good part of the way afriend is traveling 
“does not mind if he goes the whole of it 
with bim,’’ joined himself to his amused 
master, who, of course, did not order biim 
home, And the wise little thing bad so evi 
dently reasoned it out that he would not 
do itif be got sufficiently beforehand with 
him! He was very obedient to a call. 
Kven if he was eating and you summoned 
him Le would attend but would first 
gather up carefully whatever be might 
have before bim, and come galloping up 
with perbaps a fagot of chicken bones 
sticking out of his mouth. He never tailed 
to respond to a call—but he never left a 
bone behind. Kit waged fierce warfare 
upon the moths that fly about the lights, 
Whenever the lamp was lighted he would 
course about tke room trying to catch 
them, and if one came within reach he 
would spring up and snap it, squeeze it 
between his teeth, then spit it out and lie 
down and roll over it from side to side, 
lifting first one shoulder, then the other 
Lo see if bis victim was still under hiro, 
Krowling softly and unctiously the while. 

Cc. E. M. 


—__ 





AFRAID TO BURN THEM.—They were 
playing a quiet rubber of whist and had 
called for a new pack of cards. Oneof the 
company was a card-player of years and 
of experience, and he took the old worn- 
out pack and put tnem on the window 
sill. 

“Throw them in the 
young man who was bis partner 

““W hat,’’ said the elder, 
Of cards in the fire? Young man, you 


fire,” said the 


roW & pecs 


THE 
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don’t know what you are talking about. | 


I wouldn’t do it for $500,” 

“Why not?” 

“Superstition,” was the answer. “Burn 
a pack of cards, and they will never give 
you another hand and will mock you to 
the last. They’re bad enough at best, but 
you never saw a gambler curse the cards 
Or abuse them, or burn them or otherwise 
illtreat them. He dare not. I knew a 


‘successful’ card-player who did it. He. 


was dwelling on velvet then, Ina year 
he was a beggar, and be never won a 
Kame worth mentioning afterwards, It's 
a whim, but old card-players respect it. 
They won't burn a pack of cards,” 

-—_-_ rr > <  — 


Jusvick in Nove. Guiss.—Wonderful 
are the ways of justice when she once sets 
foot in tropical lands! Possibly the climate 
is there too stimulating for ber brain, since 
she apparently grows more proficient in 





artful devices, and at the same time more | 


reckless in tipping her scales, She is by 
naimeans the same calm individual who 
aids the law in cooler countries, 

A certain captain once left Marseil'es for 
China, but, being buffeted by the winds, 
made for the harbor of Tunis to await bet- 
ter weather. The collector of the port 
came on board, and although the captain 
stated that be was freighted ‘or Canton, 
and bad nothing to do with Tunis, the col- 
lector succeeded in proving to him that he 
must pay his barbor dues, 

Captain B—— did so, but instantly re- 
paired to the palace of the bey, and de 
manded justice. 

“Good Frank,’’ said the bey, “lam your 
friend. Whatdo you want?” 


“Highness,” answered the captain, 


“your Custoin-house has robbed me, | 
® 


have bad to pay unjustly.” 

“E+ cellent individual,”’ 
bey; “in this country, when we have the 
money, we keep it. The first acquisition 
is a difficulty, but to give back «# thing is 
unknown in Africa.’ 

‘Shall | not have justice thon ?'’ 

“Certainly you shall; everyone has jus 
tice in Tunis. Will you havo iin French 
or Tunis fashion ?”’ 

“French justice, 
hurry.” 

“So be it, then,’’ replied the bey, 
is your cargo?” 

‘‘Marse' lies soap and twenty thousand 
cotton caps.” 

“It is well; go away aod be tranquil,’ 

The bey then surmmored his vizier. 
“Vizier,’”’ said he, ‘‘we love justice; we 
love the Franks, Proclaim that every Jow 
who appears out of doors to-morrow with- 
out a cotton cap will have a Jittle transac 
tion to settle with me.”’ 

There were sone thousands of Jews in 
Tuniv, and there was not a single cotton 
cap. The unfortunate men were prepar- 
ing for death when they learn d that Cap- 
tain B—— had an abundance of the desired 
article, That was enough; he was able to 
sell bis entire lot for eight shillings a cap. 

He rushed to the bey’s palace, and 
poured forth his thanks, 

“Notso fast,” said the key. “1 have not 
done yet V zier, proclaim (hatevery Jew 
who keeps a cotton Cap another hour will 
have trouble with me.” 

The vizier ade a grand saleam, and re 
tired. When Captain B—— returned to his 
ship, he found a crowd of Jews already 
awaiting him, caps in band, 

Ho purchased all the articles again for a 
penny apiece, and went on to Canton with 
his cargo intact, and his purse laden with 
the silver which had been thus juggled 


from the Jews. 


never! | am in «a 


‘What 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN) BELGIUM. 
Though the death penalty was practically 
abolished in Belgium over thirty years 
ago, the punishment of those convicted of 
capital crimes 18 80 awful that none has 
yet been able to endure if more than tures 
years, Another curious thing is that little 
Belgium until recently had two public 6x 
ecutioners, while but one was sutlicient 
for ber vaster neighbor, France— Diebler, 
otherwise known as M, de Paris. The 
King of the Belgians recently ordered the 
retirewent on a pension of 1557 frances of 
executor of high works (as he is e¢uphoni- 
ously termed), who was stationed at Liege 
The executioner at Brussels still holds lis 
place. 

The duty of public executions in Bel 
gium are singular but not ardusus. The 
courts still continus to sentence tnalielact 
but the guillotine has been 
which is posted 
Much ceremony 


ors to death, 
replaced by « scaffold, on 
a copy of the sentence. 


is observed in affixing this document 4 
troop of gendarmes, with their lmmposing 
hHeimes med wilh borsenair irawn 
ip about the place of execution “ 


answered the | 
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they gravely guard with sabres drawn, 
while the red-robed executioner mounts 
the steps, nail up the decrees of the court 
and, after a moment, takes it down again. 

But the condemned man might more 
mercifully have perished by the axe or 
rope. Heis placed in a dungeon so con. 
structed that from the moment he enters 
it he will never hear the sounds of buman 
voice nor see a living being. His food is 
passed in through « sliding panel in the 
door of bis cell, 

Not one of these prisoners has been able 
to survive this confinement tor more than 
three years. The authorities have atriven 
in vain to prolong their lives by varying 
their food as much as possible, but those 
whowe aro moderately or lightly nourished 
Kradually waste away, while those whe are 
generously fed go mad and die raving 
maniacs, 


— 
———-& 





LAMIS OF ALL Adks —There are in Eng- 
land several important and very extensive 
collections of the lamps and lanterns of 
all ages, the largest of these collections be- 
ing, perhaps, that of ove of the provincial 
lainp manufacturers of this day; whilst 
another very important one is that of Lord 
Tredegar, whose late fathor was an assidu- 
ous collector. 

All ages are represented in these collec- 
tions, the lamps even of the ancient Kgyp- 
tians occupying @ prominent place, but the 
chiet glory of both collections is the his- 
torical interest attaching to many of the 
lainps., In the second-named collection is 
the carriage lamp of Napoleon |., and one 
of the lanterns which lit up the features of 
the dying Nelson in the cockpit of the 
Victory. 

Here also is an ancient lantern found 
near a dismal skeleton in a huge cave 
brought to light some years ago near Nettle, 
in Yorkshire; and beside this come lan- 
terns made from portions of deadly shells, 
from buman skulls, from parts of ancient 
suite of armor, and from sea-shells, 

Many private collectors have single 
lainps of great historical interest, amongst 
these being the lainp which Kugene Aram 
used in burying bis victim. This lamp is 
the property of Mr, Hall Caine, the novel- 
ist, and was a present to bim from the late 
Lord Houghton, What is said to be the 
lantern used by Guy Fawkes in his fell 


| transactions beneath the Houses of Parlia- 


ment is in the possession of a private col- 
lector; a north-country museum has in its 
keeping the favorite roading lamp of Sir 
Inanc Nowton; and a Glasgow gentleman 
exhibits with pride «a lantern with which 
Bobbv Burns lighted himself house late o' 


nights, 
———-— Oo 


—eieniname 

Born Wenvr.-An infirin old gentleman 
was found by «#« rogue inoaning sadly for 
something lost, 

‘What is the iatter, sir 7’? said the fel 
low. 

“Oh, sir, a villain has justatolonimy now 
white hat my head, and run away 
with it.’’ 

“Why don’t you run after hin?’ aaKed 


from 


the rogue, 
‘*KBless your heart, sir, | 
I can hardly walk.’’ 
“The deuce you can’t,’ 
‘and he stole your hat?" 
“Yes, he did, sir.’ 
“And you can’t run?’ 
“Mot {.” 
“Nor eateh him 7?’ 
“No,” 
“Then here goes tor your wig ! 


ean't run at all; 


“ald the rogue: 


and me. 


ordingly, pulling off the thateh frou tis 
fellow went oll like « abot from 
and the old gentleman was loft as 


head, the 

a rifle, 

bald as « cool, 

———— _ 
The 


Kusnuy thous, cannot appear in 


IN CHINA Kiunperor of China, 


public, and 
Wiel 
sodan-chair, With guards alony each side of 
the road to prevent intruders trom staring 
at bis sacred person, le lives in «a great 
palace, surrounded by «# wall through 
which nobedy but the Court officials ever 
penetrates without special perinission, He 
was keptin seclusion throughout his youll, 
(u6 dowager-eui press acting as regent. tie 
had in his palace-yard miniature models 
of men-of-war, a train of cara which 
an @xact model of the tirst railway train 
ever run in (hina, 
wealth could procure, 
seen One Of his m6n-of-war, 
car, tle learns as 


he goes abroad, it is usually in a 


ware 


and @very toy ita 


but he has never 


or ridden in «a 
real sleami much of 
what goes on in his 6mpire as the viceroys 


166 fitto tell him. The youthful Emperor 


is Of frail physique and in very delicate 
health. 
—— 
Tbe stealing of biecy ea has ¢ mie ‘ 
of the leading r nes 1 t n Ee 
bat during the year |> we inlaw 


15 


fully taken, while the number of horses 
stolen was but forty seven. Various rea- 
s0n8 are advanced as to these matters, but 
the most sensible appears to be that bicy- 
cles can be more easily captured, make no 
noise when ridden away, are bard to iden - 
tify, and in no case bave to be fed or 
Kroomed as horses are, The ‘silent steeds”’ 
will do well to remain at bome at night 
unless accompanied by their owner, 
a 

Not QUITR A K&LATIVE.—A cortain gou 
tleman, who had made a large tortune in 
railway stocks, and had a showy establisb- 
ment, took unto himself, to console a brief 
widowhood, a second wife. A lady of the 
neighborhood went, soon after the event, 
to call upon the bride, and in the lapee of 
the rather lagging conversation ventured 
sone indiflerent remark upon a portrait 
hanging upon the wall. 

‘Is it one of your husband's family ?"’ 
she inquired, 

“Weill, not exactly,”’ the hostess an- 
awerod, It was @ picture of bis first 
wife, but it wasn't a very good likeness, no 
we had the eyes changed, and kept it for a 
fancy head." 





For 

Throat 

And Lung 
Troubles, Take 


YER'S 


A Cherry Pectoral 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World's Fair. 


When tn Doubt, ask for 





Nyer's Pills. 


PRIZES ON PATENTS 


How to get #100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune, 

We secure patents and to induce people 
to keep track of their bright ideas we offer 
aprize of one hundred dollars to be paid 
on the first of every mouth to the person 
who subroits to us the most meritorious 
Invention during the preceding month, 
We will alo advertise the invention free 
of charge in the National KReeorder, a 
weekly newspaper, published in Washing- 
ton, DO C., which has an oxtensive efroula- 
tion throughout the United Statos and is 
devoted lo the interests of inventors, 

Nov so HARD As IT SkKKMS 

The idea of being able to invent some- 
thing strikes toast people aa being very 
difficult; this delusion the Company wishes 
to dispel, It is the simple things and 
sinall inventions that make the greatest 
ammount of money, and the complex ones 
are skoldom profitable, Almosteverybody, 
al some Lilne or Another, Concelvos an iden, 
which, if patented, would) probabiy be 
worth to hin # fortune, Unfortuontely 
such ideas are usually dismissed without 
thought. The simple inventions like the 
car window which could be sasily slid up 
and down without broakiug lho passenger's 
back, the sauce pan, the collar button, the 
nut lock, the botthe stooper, the snow 
shovel, are things that almost everyone 
soon KOING Way Of improving upon, and it 
is these kind of inventions that bring the 
greatest returns to the author, 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end 
of each month, whether the application 
has been acted upon by the Patent Ollice 
or now Kvery competitor uust apply tor 
4 patenton his invention through us, and 
whether he secures the prine or not, the 
inventor will havea valuable patent. 

PE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
oun WrkpDEKBURN, Gen’) Manager, 
bis St N. W., Wasbington, PD. ©. 

PS The responsibility of this com- 
pany may be judged from the fact that ti4 
stock Is held by about seventeen hundred 


of the leading newspapers of the United 
Slalom 
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* FAT PEOPLE » 


Park Obesity F ce your weight 15 Ibs a month 
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Humorous. 


batcher peut 


If you 
Hiet welgh 
ie ’ ke true 
Tuet lok t “ny 
If youe 1 mew youngater tak 
Hite «weet piny 
Jhon t wat ' ' thatthey we 
Tipe wik ft t ‘ way 
| N. Nos 
Ou the wa HT aude 
(Cooks are halve te te 
A manol ar Phe organo yrinder, 
Awtilihunet Loobcos for moonshiners, 
The weighs of world—Avoirdupois 
and troy 
The baseta cher, Of all men, must 
kim Che tne t { this business 
Yeu’ said the fair snake charmer, 
“Lam complete wrapped up ininy peta" 


tle higher than the 
pher, “What! Kies 


‘Always aim a iil 


mark, any trie 
ayiriont 

thlotihy Wiewny * wile is an awful 
tulmer. Det erup.” Slobb “Slow 
Son ‘ t I Ile tonkesw ber sloep 
i f 

Jdo 4 toean te tell me that Joe is 
P t * jaat thing 1 wx 
pected of wine Chee lest thing 
‘ ! “ 

Star trom thie coffee eli 
f* j "Why do you ask 

tur tecmareders "It 
has @meongel 5 ’ 

Hoard \caecler, to tromal) ome “Mr. John 
ing, * twee teat ore Mr Jolin 
witng. tewtl ) eectn der “bout me. I 
ins hevte \' t ctw leu 

Mra. Newrich: “Suzanne, tell Rob 
ert. the butler, thattt! eomuet smoke in the 
bitethens te ‘ ette tobacco Siete “s 
Aid tell ' t ' ‘) they're the best 
Cipeate tiem t« 

Mra. lanenke suspiciously: ‘* Why 
anes ye ! ‘ ! back window o 
” 1 Mad those apple pleaof 
yours ate ‘Tee en) See cee 
thre frat we 1 

Mathusinetie author: ‘Yeas, sins Pdon't 
eupreret ta te ble te write the laif that's In 
moe te th world When | wet toe the next 


world LE exapect to keep on writing Just the 


saga pene ‘ il fetened Words that burn?" 


Nurse, to doctor, who has just been 
entled th It uppenrs te be a very compli 
deeter Can you make anything 
“Well, between you nnd 
1, couple of hundred 


cated cnme, 
outot tt? Then tae 
woe, Ee thetnk bo con mabe 
auton 


Parvenu hostess, to stable boy, attired 


me writer for Che on fonefa dinner purty 
“Tames, why de fil Me. De Gluttonne’s 
dines” 

Imines Joan men what's the use? tle 
erepette "tt. faust sif it 

Quiet man on first night of new piece: 
“bh gpeuse tie, st bot Telon’t see any ocenston 
for muredy Vierberet vpepeloriee 

Demonstrative ety! “Lado, my friend 
The author ts ane of wife's boarders, and 
he's over twe t! ined with tits bilbr”’ 


idruyyist llaven’l we several gross 


of that ‘loth bie Cpatop Core’ somewhere on 
three top shelve Jeolin 

Aswfetant Ye 

Dor trgea tut il et tueted off and label 
lew! eCune 14 snd put them tn the 
window 

“An ounces prevention is worth a 
prtanicd « t it isked Mewndertiy 
Mike 

“On oe od Piloddtng Pete 

“re sts ‘ Ldon'taceept no job 
rot oF t ‘ workin’ Lo oreatgett tee 
Carrnngetenct t ke An’ den see de 
grout 

‘This ste tbe off a cart horse,” 
aati! tuurnant The waiter 

, ) “Then tt must 

tn f Pie walter slik tits 
head so that,eh? Then tell 
inet var 

“en 'the waiber, more tin 


- 


in acountry hotel 
“Miss, are you 
iver 


sitrhess 

k that you've 
“ all think ft was 
that duck more'n 
forty t ick yard 
wlleve It was wild’ 


If you 


fore we 


were discussing 
triitner 


ont | ‘ 


“The hard 
Dobbs, 


) Than 


“wus to 


who stam 
/tan stammert” 


Dobbs, “he had 


\re the face of Na 


sat the window 
“ andi it looke ist 


goes out ing 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Keven Cuntous Woman !—Various trav- 
elers in bitherto almost unknown Corea 
show us that even in that remote land, ‘0, 
curiosity, thy name is woman !”’ 


The key to Corean life lies in the seclu- | 


sion of the woman, As one passes through 
the streets or along the roads one sees very 
fow ladies, Most of those who are met— 
and they are really charming and often 
good-looking — wear what does duty as a 
veil, alight coat of some kind (generally 
of green wilk, 
east over the head, and when tnen are met 
is drawn tightly ovor the face, so that only 
sounetines only one eye, perhaps 
noteven as rmiuch as thal —can beseen; and 
often the wearer ia #0 oxceodingly bashful 
thatehe notonly takes this precaution, but 
also turos Ler back to the street and her 
face to the wail of the houses along the 
way. 

“But,” romarks one traveler, “whenever 
I meta female thus coy and bashful, I al- 
ways fell that one thing would surely hap- 
pen —that, as s00n as she thought I was 
walely past, ber curiosity would get the 
better of her bashfulness, and she would 
throw off all restraint to see how the for- 
eign stranger was dressed, 

“Accordingly after passing 
I would, if feeling a little mnischiev- 
ous, Casta quick glance over my shoulder 
anid lady, generally with her 
face ontirely expored, in the act of gazing 
with both ber eyes at the foreigner in the 
queer gark, my glance would 
disconcert her, and send ber scurrying off 
in the opposite direction,” 


the eyes 


wie pM, 


catch the 


Of course, 


i 


sleeves and all), whieh is 





her a few | 


Descentr.—We are not, it seéms, de- 
xeonded from the monkeys, after all, but 
from the fishes, Professor Drummond | 


telis us (and all professors claim an infal- 
libility equal to, if not surpassing, that of 
the Roman 


the water, or what was to develop into 


Pontif}) that “when man left | 


tuan, he took very much moreashore with | 


him: than «a sbell. Instead of crawling 
ashore al the worm stage, he remained in 
the water until he evolved into something 
like # fish, #0 that when, after an ampbi 
bian interlude, he finally left it, many an- 
cient and fish-Ilkke characters remained in 
his body to tell the tale.’ 

One of these characteristics of the tish 
said still to remain to man is the trace of 
Kills in the neck, and the professor lays 
great stress upon this point. He instances 
casos in which children have been born 
not only with external traces of gille, but 
with gills slits open through and through, 
#0 that fluids taken ip at the mouth, could 
pass through and trickle out at the neck, 

SS o_O oo 

A Quick Keriy.—lately in one of the 
kindergartens the teacher was endeavor- 
jog to familiarize the children with the 
words “cold” and ‘hot’’ at sight without 
spelling them by lotters. When she asked 
them what they would get if they went of 
winter 





doors in without thelr coats and 
pointed at the words, they caught the cue 
“eold’’ instantly, 
but “hot proved « puzzler for a moment. 
“Now, Mary,” said the teacher to the little 
girl in the end seat, “suppose that you 
were standing right close up in front of a 
great big fire, just flaming and flaring and 
burning and blazing away—what would 
you ger” “T'd got right away from 
there,’ replied the child in a matter-of 
fact tone that upset the instructor for the 
altarnoon, 


atonce end answered 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost more 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1860 twenty cents a bar, Now 
it costs nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs leas than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes. If he hasn't it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our vame on 
the wrapper. Look out for 


imitations. There are many of 
them. 
PRESERVA- of clothes by the 
use of Dobbins’ 
T " Electric Soap, is 
STON an established 1 
Fact of a genera- 
tion. It is not an experiment or a 


wild assertion, but absolutely TRUK 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save a cent or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes, You can’t do 


both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
naming of 

DOBBINS SOAP M’'F’G CO, 


Successors to 1. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


DOLLARD & C0., 


TOUPEE 


' 1223 
3@\ CUKSTNUT ST. 


Philadeiphia, | 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRKATEU GOsSSAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
VEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


TOUPERBA AND #@CALPS, | FOR WIG8, INCHES, 


INCHES, | No.1. The round of the 

No.1. The round of the | j heml. 

head. | No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead | the head to neck, No, 2. 

back as far as bald. No. 3. From ear Ww ear 
No, 4 (wer forehead as | over the top. 

far as required. | No.4. From oar to ear 
No. 4. (ver the crowy ‘round the forehead, 

of the head. 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Kraids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment fu the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 

Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract for the 
Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
such that, while it has uever yet Leen advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an ofl, 

Mrs. Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& ©o., to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has tried ip vain to 
vblain anything equal to it as adressing for the hair 
fu England, 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov... 29, "BR. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 

Hrepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 

applied profeasionally by 


DOLLARD & CO.,, 
12k CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
ts,ADIKR’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 


mene but Vractical Male and Female Artists Em- 
tiowes 








Reading Railroad. 


Anthractte Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after November 18, 1894. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 
Buffaio Day Express ‘(Parior and Dining Car), daily, 

9am, vial. V. RK. RK. 

Buffalo and Chicago Express (Through ee Cars), 
daily, 6.4 pm, 9.45pm, vial. Vv. KR. 
w“ iamspert Fixpress, Woe oe Lag &. %, ie. Mam, 4.0 

pm. Dally (Sleeper: 11.40 p m. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du tols Express (Sleeper) 
dally, exeeyt Saturday, 11.3) pm 
FOR NEW YORK. 

4.10, 7.29 (two-hour trata), 8.90, 9.10, 11.26 a mi, 
(12.27, pm from 24th and ‘Unestiiut strests—Diging 
Car), 1.30, 3.0, 5.15, «6.12 from Mth and Chestnut) 
4.2) «dining car’, Pp m, s—4. 10, 
440, 9.50 am, 12.85, 3.50 p m, (6.12 from Mth and 
Chestnut, ) 4 2> (lining car »>m, 12.10 night. 

Leave New York mot ~ | rt | wt yy 4.3%, 8.00, 


12.10 night. Sund 


9.00, 10.00, 11.31 am, 1,8, 5.00, 6.00, 
7.9, 8.45 pm, 12.15 night. Sundays 43), 8.30, 9.00, 
11.) @ m, 1.30, 5.00, 6.00 pm, 12.15 night. 


Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
ov night trains to and from New Yor 

FO KETHLEH EM, KASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, €.06, 
4.00, 9.00 a m, 2.00, 4.30, 5.20, 6.45, 9.45 p m, o- 
days 4.27, &.06, 9.00 am, 4,15, 6.45. 9.45 p m. 
(9.45 p m, daily does not connect for Easton. ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


Yor Phenixville and Pottstown— Express, 8. 10,00 
am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 11.20pm. Accom., 4, 7.4, 
11,08 am, 1.40, 4.32, 5.22, 7.2 pm. Sunday— Express. 
4. 9.0m, 11.3 pm. Accom., 7,30, 11.42 a m, 


vor "heading Express, 8.35, 10,00 a m, 12.45, 4,00, $. m, 
1.30pm, Accom,, 4,20, 7.40, & m, 1.40, 4,32, 5. 
7.0 pm, Sunday—Express, 4. — 9.6 a m, li. 


pm. Accom., 7.30 am, 5,30 
For Lebanon and Harrisburg— inprens, 8.35, 10.00 a 
am, 7.0 p m, 


m, 4.00, 6.02 pm, Accom., 4. 
Sunday Express, 4.00, a m. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.02, 
1.90pm. Accom., 4.2, 7.40 am, 10pm. Sun- 
day cxpress, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 pm. Accom., 
5. p m. 

For Shamekin and W Wiamnsnert ~Express, 8,35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m,. Sunday—Express. 9.066 a m, 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin - Express, week - 
days, 6/2 pm. Accom,, 4.20 am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00a m 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 

W eek-days Express 9.00 a m., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 

Accom., §.00am, 5.45 pin, Sundays Express, 9.00, 

10.00a m. Accom., 5.00a m, 4,30 p m, 

Parlor Cars on all express trains, 
Brigantine, wook -lays, 4.00 a m, 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m, 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, 483 Chestnut street, 8. 
Tenth street, 6098, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
bauK: “ee qs hotels anc eemgenens. 

HANCOCK, 


1. A KIGARD, Cc. 
dauantd Passenger Agent. 


5.00 p m. 


ye. Superintendent, 





(F TOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


INI 


ae oe letter or postal ca 
PRESS NS LAIM comPa 
sag DUERGUR o em 
WASHI ’ 


SOLDIERS, WwiDo 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 


Aiso, for Soldiers and Saflors disabled fn the line of 
goty inthe re gular Army or Navy ainee the war 
rvivors of hi Indian were of 1832 to 1842, and 


their widows, now entitled. Old and rejected c 
Wo fee 









@ specialty. Thousands entitled to 
Send for pew laws. No charge for advice. 
anti! successful. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS. 


For Public Lectures, School, Church or Home, 


WORLD'S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for 
Catalogue, 


J. W. MARCY SCLOPTICON OU., 
1008 Walnut St., Philadelphia, l’a 


FOR ALL. $75 « month salary and ex 
penees paid. If you want employment writ 
at ones to P.O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine 





Noa Wives 


=)” drow fair inthe light of 
‘ their works,es 


) they use SYP 


pecially if 
CS) hate: 











Et lris asolid cake ofscouring 
Seid soap used forall cleanings: 


PP covnie purposes. All grocers keepit 


LOVE’S LABOR’S LOS 


effort. If the house does 
while house-cleaning goes on 
SAPOLIO e 


uses verything 


nm: 7” 


wa AS nm 


Over 


will 


by many a woman who strives to please her 


household and works herself to death in the 


why blame her again. 


the } = 


. 1. ; 
400K Ciean aha tae Trelzgnp 


saVUnsoc- 


not look as bright as a pin, she gets ths blame—if things are uptnrned 
One remedy is within her reach. Ii 


she 
i ill be 


wit caning disorder 





